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4 ‘TIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


From the Lancet, Qnd . i, 1870, _ The fine ground flour of the ground flour of the Eotire Wh Wheat is proved, therefore, to be altogether the most desirable for 
8€neral comsu mption we ‘hope it will take the place of the purely »tarchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and of adults.” 
From Professor ATTFIE ELD, F.C.8., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, §c.—* Its richness 
cides, or fi material, and eurthy phosphates or bone and teeth-forming substance, show it to be avery valuable food, especially for 
we tis maprnemne hes superior to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone 
wens. L4NSDON DOWN, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the London Hospital.—“ 1 have given your ‘ Entire Wheat Flour’ an 
extended trial, and with results which have completely convinced me.of its extreme dietetic value for invalids, ebildren, and many of the wasting 
diseases to which the latterare liable. . . . 1 have found it invaluable in rickets, struma, and developmental diseases of various kinds. It 
should, in my judgment, take the place Of the starches which, under various names, are so Jargely and imprudently relied on as food.” 


Sole Proprietors, ORLANDO JONES & CO., Starch Makers to the Queen, London, 


Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, a 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE OHEAPEST AND BEST. 


ee 
BS Begg SPRAGUE is uanufacturing s very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 6} octaves, of the very best 
ned and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN AIL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
Twenry-orz Guinzas. These Instrumente have highly a: oe ee, “4S the profession and first-rate judges. 
Fea os car tnge wire pes B Proattns: ; Ros Sree. 
A splendid assortment of HARM of ev nap tenia ese 6 to 84 Guineas; in 
Prager 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 18 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


eceteeeegnihe e—— a a Tatar neeeRinenacccngteren 


WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
1, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


NOTICE. 
BELL’S ENGLISH POETS. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 
In Fortnightly Volumes, on the Ist and 15th of every Month, foolscap 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 1s. 3d. each, 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


WITH CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES, MEMOIRS, AND GLOSSARIES, 


By ROBERT BELL. 
VOLUME I. WAS PUBLISHED ON APRIL 1s. 

























This Edition of the Poets comprises :— 
. *s POEMS AND SONNETS. | BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE PEASANTRY 
\ BEN JONSON POEMS F ENGLAND 
i) ‘5 F §. 3 Vols. CHAUCER'S 0 POETICAL WORKS. 8 Vols. 
‘ 1 's POEMS SURREY AND D MINOR POETS. —— 

. TE DRAMATISTS. ww 
A . 8 Vols. ] ; 
T MARLOWE’S | Wie POEMS. 





- OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
: mf ur beat Engh Poets a well lied, printed, and bound, aud at so low a cost, as 


eet. ee eek ee ere, Daly Review. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, June 1, 1570.—4dverticoments and Bille for “ Golden Hours” showid ba sent to 
Mr. J. W. Guusy, 54, Paternoster Row, B.C., by the 18th of each month, 


GEORGE BORWICKS 
AKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


i ; ur | AMoxasr THE Many TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WB BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | et eee 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


j Butter. | Dsar Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butter | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | £ making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro: 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inepoction, in the degree of 100t0 63. 


. in| Lam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar mm | make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 7 





the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wangrxze, 
nutritious than that raised with | "attend meetin iewesten ene. 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





Yeast. 

: . : | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &ec., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not boerd shi’, Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, eapecially on 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ~~ ELLIOTT, M.D., of He Majeaty’s Dock- 
} 4 s s | yal ‘ortsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 

oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 





To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxiye PowpEy, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then powr on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk ond water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 

Norfolk Dumplings.— Make @ very light dough with Borwioxn’s Baxine Powpsr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, und if it comes out clear, it is done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with bulter and sugar, or treacle, 


Sold by Grocers Druggists,and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, aid to counteract 
the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the Christian faith, or 
assimilate her Services to those of the Church of Reme. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Tux friends of the Church Association are probably not aware of its financial position, the work to be 
done, and the funds required. The Guarantee Fund of £52,000 has enabled the Council to carry on with- 
out difficulty legal prosecutions and Parliamentary action, but this Fund is applicable to no other purpose. 

The duties, however, into which the Council have been led are more extensive, and in some respects more 
important, than the institution of Legal and Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds of a 
large body both of the Clergy and Laity of England affected with Romish dogmas, through the books, 
catechisms, tracts, magazines, and newspapers of the Ritualistic party, the circulation of which has 
extended over a period of upwards of thirty years. 

Such a flood of Romish error can only be effectively met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 
through suitable publications, through the use of the Press, and through an extensive agency ; and 
though much has icon already done in establishing 130 branches, much more must be done, till Associa- 
tions are organized in all parts of England; till Public Meetings are multiplied, and by Speeches, Tracts, 
Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made known to every one in England. So comprehensive a 
movement cannot be carried on without large expense, and it must be remembered that no part of the 
Guarantee Fund can be applied to these purposes. 

The contributions to their General Fund are at present quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
The Council therefore earnestly appeal to their friends for increased funds to carry on with promptitude 
and vigour a work so essential to the preservation of our Reformed Church, which must fail of its full 
effect unless far larger sums are placed at the disposal of the Council. 


JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Chairman. 
T. R. ANDREWS, Vice-Chairman. 
14, Buckinenam SrReer, F. DITMAS, Major, Masitenit 
February, 1870. W. C. PALMER, Captain, ' re 





Subseriptions and Donations will be received by the Secretaries at the Office of the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.; and at the Bankers,—Messrs. BarcLay, Bevan, Trrrron, & Co., 54, Lombard Street; Messrs. Ransom & Co., 
2, Pall Mali East, S.W. 


THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 





PRICE NINEPENCE MONTHLY, 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


Author of “ How I Managed my House on £200 a Year,” “ A House and its Furnishing,” “ How I Managed my Children,’’ 
“Six Cookery Cards, for instructing Servants in Cookery, designed for hanging in Kitchens.” 


Tue Points of attraction in the Treasury oF LirERaTuRE are the pure morality of its fiction and its high-class 


Literature and fine engravings. 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY 


—in the second part of each number—is devoted to the requirements of Home Life, and embraces the following subjects : 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Cookery, with requisite instructions on a simple, certain, and satisfactory 
method, suitable to all moderate incomes. 
Notes of New Books, Literature, and Art.—Public Opinion of Men about Women.—Private Opinion of Women 
about Men.—The Fashions, with Coloured and Plain Engravings.—Cut-out Patterns for Children’s Dresses.—Fancy 
Needlework, with beautiful Engravings, and lucid descriptions. 


A Column is devoted to each of the following subjects :— 

Gardening in its various branches.—Medical Notices, including the uses of Herb Medicine.—Scientific Notices of 
the Month.—Notes and Queries respecting the Origin of Obscure Phrases, Words, and Customs,—Oolumn for 
Exchanges of Books, Photographs, Music, &., &.—On Dits and Facts of the Month, three colaumns.—Answers to 
Correspondents, 


A Page for the Contributions of young Authors. 
Loxpon: Pusrisuep sy BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Parsrnostzr Row. And of all Booksellers. 
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LUTION. In Twenty-eight Chapters. By the Rev. F. 
OsperN GirrarD, M.A., Vicar of Hartley Wintney. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, with three full-page Illustrations by 
A. Sheldon Williams. 5s. 

“ We do not remember a story in which the attempt to write up to 
the subject has been more successful than in the book before us. The 
author has throughout displayed one great merit in novel-writing,— 
he seems to have been almost nervously afraid of letting his story 

drag.’—St. James's Chronicle. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 


HARMONY WITH HOLY SCRIPTURE. Designed | 
as a Manual of Church Principles. By Rev. Canon | 


BateMan, Vicar of Margate. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Contents :—I. Introductory.—II. The Church Con- 
nected with the State-—III. The Church Standing alone. 
IV. The Development of the Church. V. Limits of 
Development. 


A SELECTION OF 400 PSALMS AND 
HYMNS. By the Rev. H. K. Rrowarpson, M.A., 
Rector of Leire, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean. Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 
1s. With Index of First Lines, the names of Authors, 
and also the name of an appropriate Tune. A Table of 
Reference to appropriate Psalms and Hymns for every 
Sunday and the chief Holy Days; together with an 
Index of Subjects. 


A COLLECTION OF 255 PSALM AND 
HYMN TUNES, adapted to all Metres in General 
Use. With Eighty-four Chants, Doxologies, Kyries, 
&c., harmonized for four voices—for the Organ, Har- 
monium, and Pianoforte. Selected and arranged by 
the Rev. Toomas Jones, M.A. Sixth Edition. “Clot h, 
red edges, 28. 6d. 


ISLIPIANA FOR 1869. Twelve Papers 


on Miscellaneous Religious Subjects. By Rev. Francis 
TreNncu, A.M., Rector of Islip. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


ConTENTs :—I. Thoughts for a Dying Hour. — II. 
Three Narratives on Results of Open-Air Preaching.— 
III. Peter Free and Peter Bound.—IV. Brief Notes on 
the First Part of Pilgrim’s Progress.—V. Life in the 
Galleys.—VI, G—— A : his Life, Conversion, and 
Death.—VII. Christ in the Proverbs.—VILI. Amos, the 
Rural Prophet.—IX. The English Country Labourer, in 
different Stages of his Life. —X. The Love of God Manifest 
in the Atonement.—XI. Family Prayer.—XII. Free 
Grace and Love through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


PAPERS ON THE DOCTRINE OF 





THE ENGLISH CHURCH concerning the Eucha- 


ristic Presence. By an ENGLISH PRESBYTER. 

No. I. Views of our Reformers: Archbishops of Can- 
terbury. 6d.—II. Views of our Reformers: Reformers 
of the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 6d.— 


III. Views of our Reformers: Reforming Divines of the | 


Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 6d.—IV. Books of Sanction. 
6d.—V. The Homilies. 6d.—VI. The Catechism. 1s.— 
VIi. The Order of the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. [In a few days. 
GLIMPSES OF HEAVEN ; or, Evening | 
Meditations for every Sunday in the "Year. New E 
tion. Royal 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, na 


A LETTER TO THE RIGHT REV. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER, on the sub- 
ject of the First Sermon preached by him in the Cathe- 


dral Church of his Diocese. By Oneof his Lordship’s | 


Clergy. 8vo. Is. 





| THE CHURCH CATECHISM MADE 


PLAIN with Texts of Scripture. By the Very Rev. W. 
W. Onampneys, Dean of Lichfield. ‘Sixteenth Edition, 
Revised. 6d. 


Also, by the same, 


| PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Fifth Edition. 2d. 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 
HAMILTON GRAEME; or, the Fourth 


Generation. Dedicated to Miss Charlesworth, Author 
of “ Ministering Children.” By Frora Lucas Suap- 
WELL. In 8vo. 6s. 


ELLIE; or, Nothing Perfect here. A 
Tale for Girls. By K W. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
with an Illustration. Ga. 


ROSAMOND LEICESTER; or, the 
True Heroine. By H. A. H. 8vo. 53. 


** A tale of very superior merit,””— Record. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, with two Engravings. 
By the Author of “ Without a Friend in the World.” 
Fifth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE 
WORLD. By the Author of “ Worth her Weight 
in Gold.” With two full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 


VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 


Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. By the Author of ic Anna, 
the Leech Vender.” Third Edition. Feap. 3s. 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Mor- 


den’s Experience of Life. By oer Lxestiz, Author 
of “ Ellerslie House,” &e. Crown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 


CHARLEY LAYTON; or, the Timely 
Escape. A Tale of Village Life. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


“A very interestiug and useful work of fiction.’ —Saaday School 


| Treasury. 


| LIGHTFORD ; ; OF, “the Sure Founda- 


tion.” By A Small 8ro. 33. 6 


THE sane THE CHRISTIAN, 
AND THE HEATHEN. Translated from the German 
of Henriette Stieff. By Mrs. Trees. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


THIRZA; or, the Attractive Power of 


the Cross. Twenty- -second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth boards, with Illustration. 1s. 6d. 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; or, Life 
Notes. By Jeanre Sexiva DaMMast. Dedicated by 
permriasion to his Excellency the Earl of Carlisle. 

2s. 6d. 


|MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. A Roman 
Catholic Story. By Emma Janz Worpoisk. Feap. 
cloth, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 


ANNIE DE VERE. A Tale for the 
Nineteenth Century. By A. M.C.A. Crown 8vo., 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


“ & wellewritten tale.’"—Our Own Fireside. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SPECIAL TO LADIES.—FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO. 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Beg to announce their NEW SUMMER STOCK ready for inspection. The following Specialities are well worthy 
of early notice (PATTERNS POST FREE) :— 
SILKS—Black Gro-de-Sucz, from £2 2s. the dress; Black Glacés and Gro-Grains (wear guaranteed), Fancy Silks, 
from £1 8s. 6d, the dress. 
MANTLES—Rich Silk Jackets, the newest styles, One Guinea; Cloth ditto, from 5/11; Waterproofs, from 10/6; 
Lace Shawls, from 10/6. 
DRESSES—tThe New Figured Repp, 10/9 the full dress ; Sateen Cloth, 16/9 the full dress. 
FRENCH PIQUES, 1/1} yer yard; French Cambrics 0/6} and 0/73 per yard. 
Famity Lryeys, Ripzons, Lacr, Groves, Hosizry, Trimmines, Faxcy Goons, &o. 
FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


aS PASE LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
MNPAOPMANT SE sn internal BUILDING SOCIETY. 









Styptic, being a new form of an old and : eee 
valuable remedy, Gum Benzoin. Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 
A OeEeIN OCUlme fr Obronic, Con- | . i. 2 es 
sumptive, or any other kind of Cove. SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 


In Cholera, Diarrhoea, and Dysentery, this medicine far | OF by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


surpasses any other, having a peculiar mechanical power INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 


of putting a sudden stop to wasting diseases. 
fein by Mr. PRICE, Consulting Chemist, 2, Lower cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


Seymour Street, London, W., and sold by Chemists at MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


1s, 1}. and 2s. 9d. per bottle. without Premium for any term of years. 

Fis ge of he — ret of poor yr Neen ay JONATHAN TAYLOR Seoretary. 
pains; an andelion and Camomile 3, i : ‘ ae Aa geeclli cy 

for indigestion. OF FICKS, 107 , FEN CHURCH ST REET, EA ° 











‘FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Kayo excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 











HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 





Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all | PimpLes, Bois, CARBUNCLES, &c.—These maladies arise from 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where some obstruction to the free circulation of the blood through the 
an occasional apperientis required, nothing can be better adapted. blood-vessels, or lymph through the capillaries, and the only rational 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, | mode of cure consists in removing the local impediment at the same 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too time that any impurity engendered by the stoppage should be filtered 


great aflow of blood to the head, sbould never be without them, as from the blood. Holloway’s Ointment applied to the part effects 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely curried off by their timely the first, his Pills accomplish the latter object. The inflamed skin 
use, derives softness, coolness, and ease from the application of this 
For FEMALES these Pills ure truly excellent, removing all unguent, which gradually penetrates to the affected tissues, arrests 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the | inflammation, assuages irrilation, soon restores the circulation and 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, | its channels to a healihy condition, and spares the sufferer most 
Biotches, Pimples; and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy, serious diseases and unnecessary suffering. 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 





Her Majesty’s Commi h thorized th d * —SF ey 
eS CEs Ne OS ee oe SPRING—SPRING—SPRING. 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


genuine medicine. : —s . 
Price 1s. 1}d and 2s, 9d. per box. THE spproach of spring indicates the necessity of 


sere : ; = pa medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system b 
HE ne is against the effects of change of weather and the advent 
quickly relieved, J eae alg sy nly eae eer ot summer. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, being 





Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS, composed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, will be found the best spring medicine that can be used. 

and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by ail Medicine Venderr. cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 
BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 

As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barozay & Co. 
Sanezr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Nuwsury & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaxu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It is highly recommended by the firat Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Marufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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CHAPTER XX.—DEVONSHIRE LANES, 


WueEn Isabel Warburton looked back over the 
months which she had passed and wasted, and 
compared them with the busy days of self- 
devotion which, as she heard now, Lionel had 
been spending, it was no mere sentimental 
feeling which came over her, and made her 
wish to occupy her hours more as he was 
occupying his. 

It was a deeper feeling than that, and 


was rather her affection for her father which 
| ripened it into resolve. ‘To return to him and 
| 





be to him what a daughter should be, became 
now her earnest desire. There was, indeed, no 
| urgent reason to keep her where she was; no 
|| call of duty came to her from any place but 


house. 

So she wrote a cheery letter, more like her- 
self than she had written for a long time, and 
told her father of her wish. 

But the desire expressed in that letter, and 

which Isabel was even more glad she had inti- 
mated than if it had been granted, was not to 
be fulfilled. 
Mr. Warburton, always 
daughter’s happiness, had watched anxiously 
for an improvement in the tone of her letters, 
indicative of a return to her former joyous 
mood. It had not come, but he guessed a good 
deal of what was going on within her, and did 
not wonder. He thought of one miserable 
week that he had spent more than twenty 
years before, when he had fancied that her 
mother’s affections had been estranged from 
him. That misery had indeed scarcely lasted 
for a week, and yet in looking back it seemed 
the longest, dreariest period of all his life. So 
he bore patiently with his daughter now, and 
considered what he on his part could do to 
brighten her way. 

The long holiday from home duties seemed 
to have produced no gladdening effect; she 
had never once expressed a desire to return 
| and take them up again. Louisa had been 
|| doing duty for her—double duty, attending to 
the poor and making the void in the house at 
| Kintulla less, besides. Her presence, indeed, 
|} was the only thing like sunshine there, since 
| Isabel had gone and left a blank behind her. 
ul. 
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although excited by Sir Hubert’s tidings, it | 


from her own old home, and from her father’s | 


mindful of his | 
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| But Louisa Mahony had home duties to at- 
| tend to as well, and both her own parents and 
| Mr. Warburton observed that the work she 
| was doing had grown too much for her. A 
| t beneficial change for her, so it seemed to Mr. 
|W Warburton, might be united with his own wish 
| to to bring about some pleasant variation in his 
daughter’ s life. 
| His proposal to Mr. and Mrs. Mahony that 
Louisa should accompany him to England, and 
join Isabel and himself in a Pa ig tour, was 
gladly listened and acceded to, and thus, while 
Isabel’s letter was winging its way to Kin- 
tulla, telling of her wish to return, another was 
on its way to her, bringing her the unexpected 
tidings that her father and Louisa hoped soon 
to be in England. 

The meeting between father and child, and 
| between the two friends, was more glad and 
warm than Mr. Warburton had ventured to 
hope; and if, as the days. passed on, an effort 
| on Isabel’s part was sometimes observable to 
| enter joyously into the pleasures her father 
prepared for her, still it was a happy time to 
| each and all, the more so as place and circum- 
stance had little to do with it,—they found 
| their joy in one another. 

Many plans had been turned over in Mr. 
Warburton’s thoughts as to the pleasantest 
way of spending the month he intended to de- 
vote to his daughter’s and Louisa’s pleasure. 
They were not mostly put into execution. 
There seemed to be so little need of outward 
stimulus, and fewer visits than had at first 
been contemplated were paid to cathedrals, 
picture galleries and exhibitions, while the 
summer ‘and autumn months flew past, spent 
as they were in rambles by the English lakes, 
and wanderings amidst the grander scenery of 
Scotland. 

When rain and storm and cold ungenial 
weather put an end to these excursions, and 
the little party was preparing for the home- 
ward journey, a fresh obstacle arose between 
Isabel and her old field of labour, and with 
some reluctance and a good deal of self-denial, 
she consented to another parting with her 
father, and remained in England to cheer her 
Aunt Cary and be the companion of her Cousin 
Blanche, whose delicate health made it neces- 
sary for her to spend the winter season in the 
warm climate of Devonshire. 
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Louisa was anxious to accompany Mr. War- 
burton on his return to Ireland, fearing that 
her absence might be too much felt by her 
parents and in the parish; but the state of her 


| own health made it advisable she should re- 
| main, and so the two friends were left 
| together. 


Isabel felt it was a call of duty now which 
kept her from her home, and she tried to obey 
it cheerfully. Sometimes that life in the quiet 
Devonshire cottage was dull and tedious 
enough, but Aunt Cary said it was her niece’s 
presence that kept her spirits up; and Isabel, 
when she heard that, redoubled her efforts to 
please. 

There was one relief, too, for her own secret 
feelings which she had expected to find long 
ago, and had not found till now. Often during 
her separation from Louisa she had sighed to 
have her friend beside her, and had thought 
when the tidings had arrived of her intended 
visit to England, that she could at once have 
unburdened her heart to her. They had met 
and been happy together, but on the one 
special subject her lips had been almost 
sealed. 

Now in the long winter nights when aunt 
and cousin had retired to rest, and the lights 
had been put out, the two friends drew close 
in to the glowing fire, and the one listened and 
felt while the other told of the great burthen of 
her heart, lightening its weight, while she 
spoke of the hopes and fears that had held 
alternate sway within it, and of the esteem 
and love which had taken strong possession of 
it now. 

There was perhaps not very much to tell, 
and yet it formed the theme of many a night’s 
sweet converse, and Isabel felt happy and 
hopeful as over and over again they assured 
one another it all “would come right in the 
end.” 

Of Lionel they very seldom had tidings, 
direct or indirect. Once he had been near 
them, staying with a friend in Plymouth. 
Those were trying days, and Isabel could not 
but hope he might know how near she was, 
and that he might take the little drive that 
would have brought him to her. She watched, 
and then she heard he was in town again, 
living as usual at his Uncle Hubert’s. 

It was her father who brought those latest 
tidings, when he came over in the spring-time 
on a promised visit, and hoping, if the physi- 
cians gave consent, to bring back his aunt and 


were past. So Mr. Warburton remained in 
“Sea View Cottage,” bringing in new life to 
the little circle, and making Aunt Cary, who 
had really been very happy all the winter, sigh 
over the past, and exclaim more than once how 
-very dull it was for ladies to spend their time 
alone. 

Only one little incident came to spoil the 
enjoyment of that refreshing visit. It was 
when Sir Hugh Brooke once made his unex- 
pected appearance, driving out from Plymouth 
in company with Charlie Duggan to call on the 
inmates of the ivy-covered cottage. 





seanibacataan seins 


“Charlie told me you were here,” said Sir | 


Hugh to Mr. Warburton, who had seen them 
from the drawing-room window and came out 
to meet them. ‘“ You see I wasn’t long in 
finding you,” he continued, turning to Isabel, 
who had joined her father in the hall, and re- 
minding her, while he gave her hand a hearty 
shake, of her old invitation to Kintulla. 


spoke. He was Lionel’s friend; they had 
lately been together; she had heard that. She 


dread of suspicion, as she could not do with 
Charlie. A warm feeling arose within her 
toward Sir Hugh for Lionel’s sake. 

A drive was talked of at luncheon. Blanche 
took a drive every day, and some of the others 
joined her. A longer distance than usual was 
to be undertaken that day, and through some 
very pretty country. Mr. Warburton was to 
meet a gentleman by appointment, and go 
over his dairy farm with him. Louisa had 
been particularly invited, too, to make ac- 
quaintance with Miss Emma Moore, the 
gentleman’s eldest daughter, whose schools for 
the children of her father’s tenantry Louisa 
had expressed a desire to see. It was a drive 
which could not be deferred, and the visitors 

















were asked to join it. 

“Are you all going?” inquired Sir Hugh, 
in answer to Aunt Cary’s invitation. 

“No, there will not be room for all,” replied 


Isabel quickly, and looking at Sir Hugh as if | 


she wished him to remain. 
“T am sure Charlie will be delighted to be 


of your party,” said Sir Hugh, turning to | 





Aunt Cary; “as for myself, I have always | 


been wishing to have a wander through your 
far-famed Devonshire lanes. Miss Warburton, 
if you are not of the carriage party, I should 


take it as such a favour if you would be my | 


guide.” 





her party with him to Ireland. 

But the physicians were adverse to the plan. 
There were east winds in store, they said, and 
unexpected frosts, and their patient must re- 
main in their favoured climate till all these 


“With the greatest pleasure,’ replied 
Isabel, avoiding her father’s eye, which she 
felt was fixed on her; and then she went on 
rapidly into unimportant conversation, keep- 
ing it up with a zeal which made it impossible 


Isabel’s face flushed with pleasure while he | 


could speak to Sir Hugh of Lionel without || 
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for her father to call her away, unless he|to Devonshire, but leaving Aunt Cary and the 
wished markedly to thwart her intentions. three girls to make their homeward voyage 

This he did not desire to do, but he was|under her son Robert’s care. They were to 
more vexed and annoyed than he could well/take ship at Plymouth, and be borne away 
account for at Isabel’s evident determination | and past that south-western coast of England 
to have Sir Hugh’s company for herself. So | where Isabel’s thoughts so often lingered, in 





observant in other matters, Mr. Warburton|the same White Vultwre that had dealt so 
never once guessed the motive of his daughter’s | cruelly with Etta Forde, and thrown her, with 


conduct now, and it was with a feeling of more|her sister Marguerite, about a year before, 


than uneasiness that he handed Aunt Cary 
into the carriage and prepared to take his seat 
beside her. 

There was another who was deceived in 
Isabel’s motives, and that was Charlie; and a 
third person, who went almost exactly into Mr. 
Warburton’s view of the matter, and that was 
Sir Hugh himself. 

Charlie was standing at the side of the car- 


| riage when Mr. Warburton came out of the 

















house with his old aunt upon his arm. 

“Tt is your own fault,” said Aunt Cary, 
laughingly addressing the young man, “that 
you have no better seat than the box. If you 
had allowed me I would have sent for a second 
carriage; however, you'll have a fine view up 
there, if you care for that.” 

“Far the best seat for a view,’ replied 
Charlie; “I always take it if I can, but’— 
and he turned rather to Mr. Warburton than 
to the old lady while he spoke—*I dare say 
you'll not be very long, and I should not have 
much of your company up there at all events. 


I think I may as well stay and join the walking | 


party.” 

Mr. Warburton laid his hand on Charlie’s 
shoulder. 
then, relieved by the fact of his remaining 
behind, but more troubled than before by the 


look of displeasure which rested on the young | 


man’s features, he took his seat in the carriage, 
and explained to Aunt Cary, as they drove 


“Well, if you don’t mind;” and | 


upon that fatal Cornwall coast. 


CHAPTER XXI.— CHARLIE’S COUNSEL. 


Ir Charlie Duggan had chosen, he might have 
given Isabel plenty of information about Lionel 
Wynne. ‘They had been much together of 
late, and Charlie was feeling not a little 
concerned about, as he expressed himself, the 
inner and outer state of his friend. Since 
ithe fever he had never been quite himself, so 
| Charlie thought, and was constantly advising 
change of air and scenery, and urging Lionel 
to study less, and join him oftener in the 
pleasure trips he was rather too fond of in- 
dulging in. The Stormy Petrel was, indeed, 
almost as much at Charlie’s command as at 
'that of her real owner, and he was heartily 
welcome to her whenever he desired; only the 
life of idleness which the unconscious craft 
was helping him to lead was not in unison 
with Lionel Wynne’s ideas of what a man 
‘should be and do. 

“What is the use of it all?” Charlie would 
| Say, in answer to his friend’s remonstrances. 
| “* What is a man the better for having stewed 
‘and sweated all his youth away, instead of 





|being jolly while he can? Who ever knows, 
| Wynne, at a dinner-table which of the party 
| has done stern duty at Cambridge, or who has 
jor hasn’t even been at a first-rate public 


{school? For my part, I don’t care about 


along, that it was a better arrangement, and | making my hairs grey before their time ;’’ and 
more amusing for the two young men to| Charlie would look at his own bright, boyish 


remain together. 


Aunt Cary awas easily persuaded that it was | 
They | 


so; Isabel was of a different opinion. 


face in the mirror above the mantelpiece. 
Then would follow the lecture which the 
young man all the while wanted to bring upon 


took their walk together, the three young peo- | himself, and which he knew Lionel, when 
ple, Isabel and Charlie thinking of Lionel, and | roused by an harangue on the worth of idle- 


little but Lionel, the while; but not one word 
was spoken about him. Sir Hugh was not | 
thinking of him, nor of much else, than that | 
he had a very pretty girl walking at one side 
of him, and a friend whom he had never wished 
farther from him at the other. 

In the evening Sir Hugh and Charlie went 
their way, dissatisfied with one another, and 
leaving a feeling of dissatisfaction behind 
them. The cloud did not quite pass away 
during the remainder of Mr.Warburton’s stay. 
Then he left for Ireland, probably not to return 





ness, was sure to give. Charlie wanted to 
hear it, for he was tormented at times by a 
lurking idea which would present itself to him 


| that, after all, it might be happier and better 


to apply himself to something or other in 
earnest. 

But to what? He cared for no subject of 
study in particular. A profession, he said, 
was quite unnecessary for him, and it would 
be against his principles to labour needlessly. 
As to that mountain property of his in Ireland, 
he might run over now and then, and take a 
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month or two’s shooting; but as to residing 
there, and giving himself up to the improve- 
ment of his tenantry, no thought. could be 
farther from his mind. 

And yet, he would listen to Lionel, and pro- 
voke him to speak, though he knew the lecture 
would wind up with an exhortation about 
Strancally, and the duty of living on one’s 
property. 

“T have my rents,” Charlie would reply, 
“and that is all I care for.’ But he knew 
that neither the first nor the last of these asser- 
tions was true; for he did care for more than 
his rents, and these, strictly speaking, he did 
not get... A sum, considerably above the per- 
centage allowed, went, Charlie was pretty sure, 
into Mr. Goold the agent’s pocket, and if the 
matter was at all inquired into, the proprietor 
was told it was a bad rent year, and Mr. Goold 
had not the heart to press the poor afflicted 
people for the entire of what was due. 


But assuredly Charlie would have taken up | 


his residence at Strancally, or done anything 
else that his monitor desired, if he could have 
been sure that by so doing he should clear 
away what he called “the dregs of the scarlet 
fever.” Freedom from care of any kind was, 
according to his dictionary, the true happiness 
of life; andas Lionel’s happiness was essential 
to his own, he was as anxious to remove the 
weight, whatever it was, that lay on his spirits 
as if it had been a care sprung up and forming 
a part of his own individual life. 

That the trouble had something to do with 
Isabel, Charlie was pretty sure, but it puzzled 
him, and only after his visit to Sea View did 
he consider that he had come to the bottom 
of the matter. Then it was all quite plain to 
him; Lionel was in love with Isabel, and 
Isabel was in love with Sir Hugh; but, after 
all, what was there to be so distressed about ? 
Was it not what was happening every day 
in the lives of every trio under the sun P 

But, wisely or not wisely, Lionel did distress 
himself, and Charlie felt accordingly anything 
but amiably inclined toward Isabel from the 
moment he made the discovery, and as to Sir 
Hugh, he wished him in a much less agreeable 
abode than his mother’s pretty home in Surrey. 

He began to think seriously that he ought 
to take an active part in the matter, he ought 
to enlighten the parties where light was needed, 
There was nothing like knowing the true state 
of affairs. Lionel himself was always upholding 
that. And then, when he had told each what 


the other party was about, he would take up 
the office of peacemaker, and make everything 
straight as it ought to be, for of course Lionel 
and Isabel were the proper ones to love and 
be together. 


But Charlie watched long before he found 
his opportunity. He beat about the bush, and 
talked of Donelly and Janey, and brought in 
the name he wanted only casually. Lionel 
always averted it, and turned to another topic. 
Sometimes Charlie introduced the scarlatina 
scene, for Lionel had satisfied his curiosity 
with a slight sketch of that episode, but that 
always put an end to the conversation, and 
sent Lionel off to some duty he suddenly recol- 
lected that he had to attend to. Brimming 
over with his good intentions, the young man 
at length grew desperate. His opportunities 
were becoming few, for Lionel was going to 
Paris soon to walk the hospitals, and increase 
his knowledge there. 

The course of study which he was to enter 
on in Paris was not to commence until Novem- 
ber, but Lionel was anxious to be there before- 
hand, and it had been arranged that a last 
visit to Lyonscourt should be made in company 
with Charlie before the end of May, and afier 
'that they were to part, one to study busily in 
| Paris, the other probably to idle as much as 
possible at Cambridge. 

It was about the second week in May, when 
Charlie, who had been some days out of town, 
returned, and went by invitation to dine and 
sleep at Sir Hubert’s. 

“Now or never,’ he said to himself, as he 
walked up the steps, and thundered the pon- 
derous knocker against the door. The sense 
of duty must have weighed heavily on his 
mind, for there was a marked want of spright- 
liness in his conversation at dinner; and when 
later Sir Hubert retired to rest, and left the 
young men to enjoy themselves and their 
cigars, Charlie seemed to have forgotten that 
indispensable article of enjoyment, and stood 
with his back to the chimney-piece, as if he 
needed, or the glittering fire-screen could send 
him out, a glow of warmth on that mild May 
evening. 

“TI wonder you don’t propose for Isabel 
Warburton,” he suddenly burst out, looking 
Lionel full in the face. 

“ My dear fellow,” replied his friend, who 
was rather taken aback at the suddenness of 
the observation, “do you imagine I am going 
to take a wife to walk the hospitals with me 
in Paris P” 

“No; but you could settle it all. You're 
not going to spend all your life eating puddock 
pie, are you?” 

“T’m not going to marry, whatever else I’m 
going todo,” replied Lionel. There was nothing 
like jesting in his tone as he said it. 

“ More fool you, when there’s a girl like 
that to be had for the asking.” 








That was not the way in which Lionel liked 
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to hear Bell Warburton spoken of. Charlie 
felt he had made a false step. 

“It’s not every one I would say that to 
Wynne, but you know very well——” and 
Charlie repeated for the hundredth time his 
two stories connected with Bell's love for 
Lionel, first of her leap across the mill-stream, 
and her exclamation of “ Where’s Lionel?” 
and, secondly, with a good deal of exaggeration, 
what Isabel had done and said, and the recep- 
tion she had given himself for Lionel’s sake, 
when he had gone down to Kintulla with the 
news that her lover was not dead.” 

“ Leave it alone,” said Lionel, a little sharply ; 
and he took up the Times. 

“Very well,” replied Charlie, “but you'll 
not be leaving her alone. There are others 
wider awake than you, 1 can tell you. I was 
down there the other day with Sir Hugh.” 

Sir Hugh! Lionel would as soon have 
thought of being jealous of the King of Daho- 
mey as of Sir Hugh. 

‘TI tell you, Charlie,” he said again, “ I don’t 
care to have these sort of things lightly spoken 
of. Bell Warburton can take very good care 
of herself; she is not a reed blown this way 
and that way with every wind. As for myself, 
I am not going to marry, I am going to 
study.” 

“ Why shouldn’t you go down that way, and 
meet meat Hill Side? I want to set off at once 
and have some fishing there. I’ll have the 
Stormy Petrel in readiness when you come.” 

“TI don’t wish to detain you, Charlie, if you 
want to start at once. On the contrary, you 
would do much better to go down to Hill Side; 
there is nothing particular for you to be doing 
here. I'll be with you in about a week.” 

“And you'll take in Plymouth ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know why I should take 
in Plymouth. Is Mr. Warburton there?” 

“No, but Bell and Aunt Cary. Oh,Wynne, 
it’s your duty to call and see Aunt Cary.” 

“ Well, we'll see about it,” returned Lionel; 
and the conversation was dropped. 

Charlie went to Hill Side. It was a little 
insignificant gossiping village close to the 
coast in Devonshire, but had lately risen into 
some repute as the line of rail ran near it, 
and a station had actually been built within 
ten minutes’ walk of the village inn. The inn 
had risen accordingly, and was now advertised 
as a first-rate and fashionable hotel. Charlie 
having brought up the Stormy Petrel from 
Lyonscourt, anchored her safely within view, 
and took up his abode at the said hotel until 
his friend Wynne should join him. 

But if, as Lionel said, there was nothing 
particular for Charlie to do in town, there was 
certainly nothing particular for him to do at 








Hill Side. There was a good fishing stream 
near it, and this was just the season; but 
Charlie did not really care about that sport, 
and did little else but loiter about, and wonder 
what effect his excellent counsel would have 
upon his monitor. He turned it over so often 
in his mind, and dwelt so frequently upon the 
subject, that at length he felt perfectly sure 
that Lionel would go down to the little cottage 
near Plymouth, and if he did, Bell would cer- 
tainly come round, and forget all about Sir 
Hugh. 

A whole panorama of a brilliant fature 
spread itself before him: two persons walking 
through life amid flowers and sunshine, and 
every pleasant thing; two persons whose wel- 
fare he cared for, and who were made thus 
exceeding happy through himself. His spirits 
grew exuberant; he scarcely knew how to give 
them vent, or to spend his time till Lionel should 
come and give him his good news himself. 
His only companion was rather dull, for he 
had taken with him, “for a spree,” Phil, his 
grandmother’s old servant, who had never 
moved anywhere but in a straight line between 
the two poles of Strancally and an old unin- 
habited town house of Mrs. Sullivan’s, where 
one solitary sleeping apartment and a sitting 
room had been of late years freshly decorated 
for his young master, and where Phil, as 
general care-taker, reigned supreme: 

The old man. found it rather hard to. get 
through the day at Hill Side, but, any way, 
“ Sir,” he would say to’ Charlie, “though we 
may be dull, at least we may be respectable; ” 
and he would bring up all the old newspapers 
that the servants had lent him, and put them 
before his young master in his room, and 
advise him “not to be getting too free with 
them people down-stairs, for they were not fit 
society for the likes of him.” 

Phil Carney was shrewd enough. He had 
remarked that time was beginning to hang 
less heavy on his master’s hands, and as he 
always had an idea that he had the charge of 
Mrs. Sullivan’s grandson, as well as of her 
house, he began to feel uncomfortable as to the 
ways and means which the young man might 
find, of passing his hours agreeably down in 
that unaristocratic place. 

Charlie had; in fact, succeeded in insinuat- 
ing himself into the good graces of different 
families amongst the small gentry in the vil-' 
lage and its neighbourhood, and he found it @ 
very pleasant thing to be courted and made'a 
fuss about, and pressed to attend more balls 
and evening parties than, with all his leisure, 
he could ‘possibly find time for. 

Day after day slipped away in this manner, 
until at last he began to have his favourite 
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haunts, and then one by one the village ac- 
quaintances were dropped, and two villas, 
situated at opposite sides of the road leading 
to the station, became alternately the evening 
resort of the young man. Miss Damaris Dent 
was the attraction at one of these houses. 
Her ancestors had been puritan; she was not; 
and she told Charlie every evening as they 
danced and waltzed together that he was the 
most delightful partner she had ever had the 
pleasure of dancing with. 

Birch Hill was the name of her abode; and 
on the opposite side of the road stood the 
other villa, to which Charlie’s attentions re- 
mained faithful. Hill Mount was the appro- 
priate name given to that villa; everything in 
that neighbourhood was Hill or Mount, though 
the whole thing was one even slope, beginning 
about a hundred and fifty feet above the sea, 
and declining very gradually till it reached 
the level of the water. In one place, about 
midway, the ground forgot to descend, and 
formed a sort of terrace instead, on which the 
line of rail, the village, and the scattered villas 
were mostly to be found. 

Hill Mount belonged to Miss Damaris’s 
aunt; she had no children, and was fond of 
her niece’s company. So on the alternate 
evenings Charlie danced there with Miss 
Damaris; and in addition to the remark 
about his excellence as a partner, he also 
heard, and that without fail, that the old 
lady’s niece was dear to her as a daughter, 
and was her “sole and only heiress.” In 
answer to this Charlie invariably replied that 
Miss Damaris was the very prettiest girl he 
had ever seen. 

Phil began to see through the existing state 
of affairs, and to grow dissatisfied and very 
impatient. 

“‘Tt’s a wonder Master Lionel doesn’t come,” 
was his usual remark, accompanied by some- 
thing between a groan and a sigh, as he 
watched Charlie, evening after evening, throw 
himself into a fly, and call out to the coach- 
man, “To Birch Hill,’ or “To Hill Mount,” 
accordingly. 

Charlie himself thought it was a wonder 
too, and began to grow anxious lest all should 
not be turning out as brightly as he had 
imagined. Even if a letter would come, or 
news of some kind ;—nothing annoyed Charlie 
more than silence on a subject he was inte- 
rested in. 

“Well, Phil,” he said, one morning when 
the post had come and brought no letter with 
it again, “it’s a good thing we are in such 
jolly quarters. I want you to go up to Birch 
Hill with a note to Miss Dent. She asked 
me to go out to ride with her to-day, and you 





see I couldn’t promise last night, I expected 
Mr. Wynne would be here.” 

“ And it’s myself will be glad to see the 
day he comes,” replied Phil. “Now, Master 
Charlie, couldn’t you be doing something else 
but riding with them girls P” 

“Uncommon fine dancer, Phil,” replied 
Charlie, holding his cigar between his teeth 
while he spoke. 


“May be, but we want more than that in || 


Strancally, Master Charlie.” 
“ What of that, Phil? 


name, do you?” 

“Not much matter what I think, Master 
Charlie; and what you may be thinking is 
what it’s not for me to ask; but if there’s one 
thing certain, it’s that she thinks it.” 

“ She !—who’s she ? ” 

“ Miss Dama I forget the rest, sir.” 

“Get out of this with your nonsense, Phil. 
It’s well for you that you have those grey 
hairs on your head, or I tell you I’d shy this 
book at it. Can’t a fellow dance half a dozen 
times with a pretty girl without falling in 
love, and intending to marry her ?” 

“True, for you, sir, that’s mighty easy 
work. But it’s mighty easy work, too, to get 
her to fall in love with you, and make her 
think you’re going to marry her. And that’s 
what Miss What’s-her-name up at the villa is 
building on; take my word for it, Master 
Charlie ;” and the old man went out. 

“ Honest old cove,” said Charlie, as soon as 
Phil had gone off on his message. “ But can’t 
a fellow ever have a spree, and a bit of fun 





for a week or two, without it’s getting into || 


You don’t think | 
I’m going to change Miss Dent’s pretty | 





earnest ? What fools girls are, to be sure!” || 


And Charlie whiffed his cigar, and soliloquized 
until the old servant came back. 

“ Well, Phil, any answer ?” 

“The ladies wasn’t at home, sir. Mrs. 
Dent was across at Hill Mount, and Miss 


Damaris”—he had got the full name—‘is || 


out riding with—I think it was with Mr. 
Sims, the brewer’s foreman.” 


“Now, Phil, you don’t think any such | 
good-humonuredly. | 


thing,” replied Charlie, 
“ Whom did you give my note to? ” 

“To Miss Gill, the lady’s-maid. And when 
she looked at the writing, ‘Hm,’ says she, 
‘Miss Damaris will be vexed she was out, but 
she’ll be sure and send an answer to Mr. 
Duggan soon.’” 


Charlie had taken it into his head that | 
Lionel would make his appearance that day; | 


and for this reason he had refused both the 
day’s ride and the evening party. He was at 
home for once, and deeply buried in his own 
cogitations. 
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The late post, by which he never expected | developing the powers of her mind, and help- 
a letter, brought him one from Lionel. He | ing her to attain the real joy which he felt her 
had been from home, on business of his} soul was craving for P 
uncle’s, and had expected, day after day, to| No, there was none. So again Lionel 
get it finished, and to be able to run down to} replied to the questioning voice, and then he 
Hill Side. He hoped Charlie had not found} paused to reconsider the programme he had 
it dreadfully dull. | drawn up for himself, for the occupation of his 
So far there was nothing which tended to | time during the next year or two. 
affect Charlie in one way or another; but as| There was no binding duty forcing him to 
he read on, he was startled by the dispirited! go to Paris. It was his own free choice, and 
tone in which it was written. There was/a step which more than one of his friends had 
no particular news, except that Lionel was| pronounced as superfluous. So far, indeed, 
coming down, he hoped, in a day or two;| from agreeing with them, it would have been 
there was no mention of Isabel, but he did|a very great sacrifice for Lionel to have given 
not say where he had been while away on his|it up; he felt that the instruction and the 
uncle’s business; there was nothing glad,| experience he was to gain there would widen 
nothing hopeful, from the beginning of the| his views, and confirm him in the knowledge 
letter to the Lionel was not wont to/he had already attained. But it was not 
write thus. |necessary. He had taken his diploma, and 
“ Hang the girl! she's refused him, I know} might practise when he would. Why not 
she has,” cried Charlie, flinging the letter| settle down, choosing his home according to 
aside, and then after a time taking it up/|Bell’s wishes, and be happy and satisfied at 
again. “ Well, she’s not worth looking after, | last? 
then,” he said to himself. ‘We'll get the old} Charlie was right, wiser in his boyish 
boy into his yacht, and have him all right thoughtlessness than his older, more serious- 
again before his start for Paris;” and Charlie} minded friend, with all his weighings and 
began to think over everything he could be/balancings of what might or might not be 
and do that would be agreeable to Lionel, and| best. That advice of Charlie’s was good; 
help to dispel the cloud that had come across |and all, Lionel thought, that he had now to 
their path, just where he had expected sun- | do, was to tell his uncle that he was leaving a 
(little sooner than he had intended, and was 
purposing to take the Plymouth route. Then 
he would make his private preparations, 
} and go. 
Cuaruiz’s counsel, given on the eve of his} Sir Hubert showed a little surprise when 
departure from London, had not been alto-| his nephew told him, the next day, that 
gether without effect on Lionel. The fact | Charlie had gone on before, and that Lionel 
of any other person having observed the| meant to pay another visit to Plymouth. He 
direction of Bell Warburton’s affections to-| had been there such a short time before, and 
wards himself was reassuring. Charlie and/the place had not appeared particularly to 
she were old friends; possibly Bell had con- | please him. 
fided more to him than he had felt at liberty} “Is Warburton still in those parts?” in- 
to say again. In every case, something had | quired Sir Hubert. 
happened that had made Charlie very much| ‘No, but his aunt and her party are, and 
in earnest; and was he not right, and he,} Bell is there,’ replied Lionel, who abhorred 
Lionel, altogether wrong in the view he had/janything like mystery, and yet would rather 
hitherto taken of the matter ? | have passed over the subject of his intended 
Bell loved him. Of that Lionel felt per-} call, if he could. 
suaded before he left the room where he and | “Where are the Fordes now?” Sir Hubert 
Charlie Duggan had been talking together. | asked presently. 





end. 


shine. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A TRIP TO CALLINGTON, 














Of the other question, that question that had 
so often staggered him, he began to take a 
different view as well. Was he worthy of 
her ?—was any one worthy of her? So he 
answered the question, and began to consider 
whether it would be possible for Bell ever to 
find any one so wholly and entirely devoted to 
her happiness as he was himself; so anxious, 
in great things and in small, to attend to her 
wishes, and at the same time lead her on, 





Lionel did not know. He answered with 
the utmost indifference. Marguerite Forde 
was occupying very little of his thoughts just 
then. 

Having arranged matters with his uncle, 
Lionel crossed the hall, and went into the 
drawing-room to gather up some magazines 
and papers that he meant to take down with 
him. While so occupied, the door was thrown 
open and a visitor announced. 
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It was Sir Hugh Brooke. Sir Hugh was 
only passing through London, but had good- 
naturedly “made out an hour to come over 
and have a talk with Wynne, and hear what 
he had been about; it was such an age since 
they had met.” 

Lionel, though not very intimate, had 
always liked Sir Hugh. He was glad to meet 
him now. The allusion Charlie had made to 
him had not made even a passing impression. 
It never once entered his mind now, as he 
greeted the young man, and listened to all he 
had to tell. 

Everything was going well with Sir Hugh. 
His mother was satisfied, his tutor praised 
him, his studies were progressing, he was 
going to carry all and everything before him 
at college ; it was quite delightful to listen to 
a person talking on so pleasantly and seeing 
everything couleur de rose, as Sir Hugh did 
on that day. 

The conversation turned on the melancholy 
Stoat. 

“You did me a good turn, Wynne,” said 
Sir Hugh, “when you persuaded my mother 
to send that terrible monk away; he is off 
preaching a crusade somewhere now, I believe. 
I owe you I don’t know what for managing 
that affair for me, but—— ” 

Sir Hugh looked as if he had something 
more to say. Lionel waited for him to go on. 

* You did me a better turn once on a day 
than that,” said Sir Hugh, with a little hesi- 
tation in his manner of getting out the words. 
“Uncommon fine girl, that daughter of War- 
burton’s. Have you seen her lately, Wynne?” 

“6. 

“T feel another man; 
gether, since I was down there. One never 
knows one’s own fortune, Wynne. I—I am 
rather young, you know;—shouldn’t have 
thought of it exactly so seriously myself as 
yet,—but then—she’s a little transparent, 
Wynne, and a fellow can’t always stand 
proof.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Lionel, very 
gravely. 

“ Ha, I see you think I’m rather young too. 
But older—a year older than she is, at all 
events. That’s all correct, isn’t it? We 
should have to wait a little. of course; that 
would do no harm. Nothing to fear from 
pa, I take it. Title, good prospects, and not 
such a bad sort of fellow either, I hope. Old 
Warburton won’t be conjuring up obstacles, I 
imagine ; eh, what d’ye think, Wynne ?” 

Wynne did not say what he thought, and 
soon afterwards his visitor took his leave. 

Sir Hugh’s information went skin-deep 
with Lionel; at least, so the young man 


another man alto- 


thought. He went up-stairs when the visit 
was over, whistling a tune, and packed up his 
small portmanteau. Then he went down to 
spend the remainder of the day with his uncle. 

“Don’t you think you could manage to get 
over to Callington while you are down in 
those parts?” Sir Hubert asked of his 
nephew, in course of conversation. “I think 
a few hours’ talk with that fellow Jephson 
would arrange the business sooner than a 
quarter of a year’s correspondence. I should 
be glad if you could get it concluded.” 

“T have no doubt it would be the best way 
of finishing the matter off,” replied Lionel, 
who was glad his uncle was giving him some 
motive beyond his private feelings for going 
down to the neighbourhood of Plymouth. The 
details of the business were discussed, the 
necessary papers produced, and Lionel set off 
for the evening train with a considerable feel- 
ing of satisfaction in being able to say to him- 
self and others that he had business of his 
uncle’s in those parts to attend to. 

It was only five minutes before the time for 
starting when Lionel arrived at the station, 
and he walked quickly down the line of car- 
riages, looking in at their respective windows 
to see if there was a chance of his having one 
to himself. Not one but was partially occu- 
pied, and having got to the end of the line in 
his hopeless search, he turned short round 
again to seize the next best thing that he had 
seen to an empty carriage, one occupied by a 
solitary gentleman, acomfortable after dinner- 
looking party, and a likely subject for Mor- 
pheus. 

He turned sharp round, so sharp that he 
hit right up against the person who had been 
following down the line of carriages imme- 
diately after him, apparently in search of the 
same prize as himself. 

“ Beg pardon,” “ Beg pardon,” and the two 
had brushed past one another; but scarcely 
had the movement been effected when one of 
them stopped and turned again, and called out 
with a sort of breathless gasp, “ Wynne.” 

Lionel recognised the voice. “Can’t stop; 
I'm off by this train,” he replied, scarcely look- 
ing round, and seizing at the same time the 
handle of the carriage door, where the comfort- 
able personage was already falling into a satis- 
factory doze. 

“One minute only,” said Sir Hugh, and 
Lionel paused in the very act of getting in. 
It was not an encouraging position to Sir 
Hugh to come out with any further confidences 
that he had to make; but the young man, 
though suffering evidently under some tem- 
porary nervousness, seemed determined not to 
be balked. 
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well-read book before him. As the outer light 
died away another light arose, and seemed to 
hover there. He longed to take it in, but he 
could only look upon it ; in his own soul it was 
still drear and dark. No wail from that cham- 
ber told of an inner pain, but now and then a 
low utterance broke the silence, a word fell 
softly as if speaking to someone near. “ Mo-~ 
ther,” it said, and again, “ Mother;” then 
the long silence went on uninterruptedly again. 

“T have nothing to say to your affairs, Sir Morning came; the sun shone out, the 
Hugh; nothing to yours—or hers.” world was wakening to its new day of work; 

The tone in which the words were spoken | stir and bustle were heard outside. Lionel 
did not imply the degree of indifference which | bent his head low upon the pages of that book, 
their sense was evidently intended to convey. | his book and hers; to them was told the hot 
So Sir Hugh thought as he stood indulging | whisper that came up from the burning depths 
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“ You'll not say anything to the old lady, 
you know, Wynne.” 

“Anything about what?” asked Lionel, 
with provoking and unusual obtuseness. 

“Oh, about—about, of course, what I was 
telling you yesterday—my little affair, you 
know—don’t want the old birds on either side 
to hear about it just now; it’s only between 
ourselves as yet.” 

The whistle sounded. 





his cogitations on the empty platform. He | of his soul, “Oh, Bell, my love, my love!” 
had come down half an hour before the time to 
have that interview with Lionel. It had not 
been satisfactory. 

Sea View Cottage was as little visited on the 
occasion of Lionel’s second visit to Plymouth 
as it had been on the first. The business 
which his uncle had asked him to see about at 
Callington was not of very great importance : 
if it had been Sir Hubert would have paid 
attention to it long ago to get it finished 
speedily. But Lionel grasped at it with the 
eagerness of a shipwrecked voyager, stretching 
out to seize some briny mass of something 
that once was edible, wherewith to still the 
cravings of his stomach. 

Lionel craved for occupation. He would not 
accept his trial. He would not believe it, or 
reject it, or think about it ; above all, he would 
not bow beneath it. He threw himself with a 
vehemencs into his uncle’s business, that fairly 
frighteaed his adversary into submission, and 
an affair, that just because it was trifling had 
been hanging on for years, was wound up, and 
finished to Sir Heburt’s satisfaction in the 
course of a few weeks. 

Those weeks had hung heavily or passed 
pleasantly to Charlie Duggan, according to 
his mood and occupation. Lionel had watched 
the days slipping by, without his point having 
been entirely gained, with an impatience and 
irritation quite unusual to him. 

Now it was all ended; he had written an 
account of the whole to his uncle; the letter to 
Charlie, announcing his coming in a day or 
two from that date, had been already posted. 
There was nothing further now to do but to 
think. 

And Lionel Wynne sat alone in his lonely 
chamber and thought. Night came on, with 
its short period of darkness and thin summer 
veil. Still Lionel sat there. He did not feel 
quite alone. His pale brow rested on his 
hands; his eyes were fixed on the pages of a 


CHAPTER XXIII.—REMINISCENCES. 


| Cuartie had been unable clearly to make out 
| by what train he was to expect his friend to 
larrive at Hill Side. So he loitered about the 
station the whole day long, watching the trains 
arriving by which he was pretty sure Lionel 
would not come, as well as those by which he 
| could, and half expecting him every time the 
| shrill whistle was heard. 
Towards evening, when the last train but 
/one had come in, and no Lionel had arrived, 
he began to feel rather dull. He might have 
had another ride, after all, that afternoon, and 
| another, perhaps the last, dance with Miss 
Damaris, instead of hanging about those lines 
| like an expectant lover. These thoughts were 
working about in his mind in a rather dis- 
agreeable manner when, on leaving the station- 
house, he came upon, and almost stumbled 
over, a group of unfortunate travellers who 
could find no fly, and whose troubles had a 
magic sort of effect in dispelling Charlie’s 
gathering clouds. 

They were ladies, those three deserted per- 
sons, standing there by their luggage, and 
listening to some counsel being given by the 
porter, and which did not seem to coincide 
with their views. But young or old, pretty or 
ugly, that was a mystery which, as regarded 
two at least of the party, the thick blue veils 
made it impossible to discover. 

No matter, they were ladies; and Charlie 
was in his element when he had proffered his 
help and found it acceptable, and then, after a 
few moments’ absence, returned with a fly, and 
felt that he had relieved the helpless strangers 
| from their difficulty. 

It was pleasant to hear the repeated thanks, 
/warm and evidently sincere; and it was plea- 
sant, too, to hand the ladies into their fly, and 
to hear, just as one of the blue veils was lifted, 
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and a pretty, fair face, with merry blue eyes 
came to view, the order given to the coachman 
to drive straight to the hotel. 

There was no second hotel at Hill Side where 
gentlemen or ladies could put up, and Charlie 
walked down the path leading from the station 
to his temporary home with a sensation that 
was far from being disagreeable. 

They had retired to their rooms when he 
reached the hotel, but even if Lionel should 
not arrive Charlie looked forward to the coming 
day with a considerable degree of pleasure. 

But Lionel did come by the last evening 
train, and found faithful Charlie at his post, 
waiting with a fresh cheery look, as though it 
had been his first visit that day to the station, 
ready with a hearty word of greeting to wel- 
come him. 

The two friends walked down arm in arm to 
the hotel, and the porter followed carrying the 
portmanteau. 

Charlie had rather dreaded this meeting, 
however much he had desired to have his 
friend with him again. But Lionel was not 
melancholy now; he spoke very much as he 
had spoken on the eve of Charlie’s departure 
for Hill Side, rather seeking for general subjects 
of conversation, but not apparently much pre- 
occupied in thought. 

Charlie was glad, but he felt puzzled. Lionel 
was glad too, for he had had a hard fight with 
himself, and he hoped now he had succeeded. 

He was not giving himself up in dull resig- 
nation, bending his neck to the yoke because 
he could not avoid it. He had conquered that 
feeling while looking to Him who had suffered, 
and conquered, and won; and now he was 
looking upon life again, not as a blank or a 


very dreary pilgrimage, but as a place where | 


It was not Lionel who exclaimed “Oh!” he 
was silent, struck dumb apparently. 

But there was nothing terrible before him 
to act upon him thus. <A fair young face, with 
happy blue eyes resting upon his, and a flush 
that had shot up suddenly and spread itself 
like the blush of dawn over features that in 
themselves were pleasant to look upon. Such 
was the apparition that had deprived Lionel 
Wynne of speech. 

“Doctor,” was the next word that was 
spoken, and then Lionel felt it was his turn, 
and he must exert himself. 

He regained his self-possession. “I am 
very glad to see you looking so well,” he said, 
in a voice so calm, and betokening no surprise, 
that it checked the warmth of the person who 
addressed him. 

A few more words were interchanged, and 
one or two kind inquiries made; then Lionel 
passed on, and Marguerite Forde hurried up- 
stairs to find her aunt and sister and impart 
the news. 

“ Doctor Browne! nurse Browne!” exclaimed 
Etta. “Oh, auntie, you must invite him to 
grandpapa’s. Won’t you, dear, good auntie, 
promise me? he saved our lives, you know, 
and we must show him some kindness now.” 

Etta begged and coaxed and tormented her 
aunt until she extracted the promise that, if 
grandpapa wished it, Doctor Browne should 
certainly be asked to Cheltenham. 

That was sufficient for Etta; she was not 
afraid of grandpapa. Ever since he had taken 
the tiny bundle out of Aunt Bessy’s arms, on 
the Southampton pier, he had been busy ful- 
filling his own prediction, that he should make 
the cosy thing his pet. 

Mr. Middleton did not exactly lovethe younger 








he was both to gather fruit and scatter seed,| better than the elder of his grandchildren. 


sometimes reaping where others had sown, | 


He admired Marguerite, and thought her very 


sometimes sowing where he himself could| perfect, and stood in a certain sort of awe of 


never reap, but working ever, and leaving the 
issue trustingly in the hands of the great Lord 
of the harvest. 

Early on the following morning Charlie 
went down to have a look at the yacht, and 
Lionel, who had overslept himself, was to 
come afterwards. He hurried over his break- 
fast, for he felt that he had already sorely tried 
the poor fellow’s patience, and swallowing little | 
more than a mouthful he looked from the win- | 
dow to see what direction he should take, and 
set off. 

At the first landing, as he went down-stairs, 
he was obliged to slacken his pace, and stood 
back for a moment to allow a lady to pass who 
was going slowly up the stairs. As she passed 





a@ momentary glance was interchanged. 
“Oh !—” 





her, which greatly amused Aunt Bess. But 
Etta he fondled and petted, and gave her her 
way in everything, calling down upon himself 
for so doing many reproofs from his own 
daughter Bess, who declared that, of the three, 
grandpapa was much the most difficult child 
to manage. 

“ And, auntie,” continued Etta, who felt 
encouraged by her first success, “ you will invite 
him to tea or something with us here, won't 
youP” 

“ Something, certainly, Etta,” replied Aunt 
Bess ; “ for if I owe a debt of gratitude to any 
living man, it is to Doctor Browne. Of course, 
I shall see him and speak to him; but you, 
my puss, need not trouble your little head 
about it: I shall manage very nicely without 
your counsel.” 
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So nicely did Aunt Bessy manage that be- | introducing of Miss Middleton and her nieces 
fore the day was past she had discovered all | and Lionel and Charlie Duggan. 
about her niece’s self-appointed doctor. The} When good-bye was said, a rendezvous for 
first clue was given by the proprietor of the|the next forenoon had been appointed, below 
hotel, and the whole affair was made clear by | the holly bank, where the grey rocks jutted 
Lionel himself, when, at Miss Middleton’s | out, and formed a sort of miniature harbour, 
request, he called on her in her private sitting- | more picturesque than safe, and therefore free 
room. | from all intrusion of the fishing folk about. 
The girls were out, roaming about the shore,| Charlie was in the highest spirits when he 
when Lionel paid his visit. Miss Middleton | retired with Lionel to his room. He could 
wished to have her conversation undisturbed; not keep his glee, or the cause of it, to himself. 
she had many questions to ask, and much to| “'The Fates have been favourable to us, eh, 
hear of her old Cornwall haunts, of Lionel’s} Wynne?” he remarked as he strode up and 
father, and, as far as he cared to tell, of the|down the room, and looked out towards the 
pseudo-Doctor Browne himself. | Shore where they were to meet to-morrow. 
“Dear Marion,” fell more than once from} “The last people I should have expected to 
Miss Middleton's lips, as they talked of past | meet down here,” replied Lionel, evasively. 
and present days; and Lionel felt in no hurry | “I imagined they were on the Continent.” 
to take leave of his mother’s early friend. But Charlie could not contain himself, and 
When at length time warned that he must do | would not be put off. 
so, and, rising from his seat, he came nearer| that he was glad, but for his friend; he 
to Miss Middleton to say good-bye, the likeness | thought now that Lionel’s troubles would 
to his mother struck so forcibly upon her that | cease, for they had met their compensation. 
the good lady fairly broke down, and, with | But Lionel looked graver than he had done 
many tears, she told how Marion Wynne had/|the day before. It was aggravating, and 
been the very dearest friend of herself and her | Charlie could not understand it. 
dear departed sister. “Come, now, old boy, he said, clapping his 
When they parted, they both felt that a| hand down upon his friend’s shoulder, “ cheer 
precious bond had sprung up between them,|up—console yourself for the present, at all 
a bond that had something sacred to each,| events, with what you have; it mayn’t be the 
and like a link between themselves and the | right one, ‘ But fill the cup where’er, boy,’ 
dear ones whom they saw no more amongst et cetera, et cetera.” 
them. | “ Hush, Charlie!” 
When Etta heard the discovery that her; “Serious for ever, — it’s a shame,” said 
aunt had made, she felt angry, and declared | Charlie. 
she would rather never have got well than| “I am serious, and I am not sure but that 
have had that boy Wynne attending on her. | I shall tell you why.” 
Marguerite looked grave, and sat down beside; “ You needn’t give yourself the trouble, for 
her aunt, and listened, as the latter repeated | I know.” 
the old tales, that had been so often told before, “Do you? I don’t think it.” 





of his early childhood, when she, and Mar-| “It’s because you are cute enough to see 
guerite their mother, and Marion had spent that silent girl is——-” and Charlie laid his 
their days together. | hand upon his heart. 

There was no doubt now but that Miss Mid-| lionel looked away. “Iam glad we have 


dleton would invite the “doctor” to her house; | made that appointment for to-morrow.” 
but Etta said she did not care, and that if she} Charlie’s countenance fell. “You don’t 
met “Master Wynne” before they left Hill) mean, surely you don’t, that you are going to 
Side, she would scold him well for playing put a stopper to your own happiness?” 
them such a trick. | “I do, or to what you, rather, would call my 
“ You must not speak to him as if he were | happiness.” 
a boy now,” said Marguerite, in a reproving | “Then more fool you ;’’ and Charlie took up 
tone; “and it would be very unkind in you,|a number of Blackwood which Lionel had 
Etta, and very ungrateful, if you were to say brought with him, and pored over it, without 
anything to Mr. Wynne that is not quite speaking another word, the rest of the evening. 
pleasant.’’ | Lionel walked slowly along the high meadow 
Etta’s opportunity came sooner than she/ on the following morning, and down the nar- 
expected, but she said nothing either thankless | row path that led to the holly bank, thinking 
or unpleasant. | over what he had thought and turned over in 
That very evening the two parties met in| his mind all the evening and the night before, 
the hotel garden, and there was a general | how, without compromising any one, or wound- 
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ing Marguerite’s feelings, he could make it 
clear to her that his affections were already 
engaged. Until Sir Hugh’s marriage should 
appear in black and white in the papers, he 
would not give up his early love, nor would he 
look on Bell as any one's but his. 

The whole party had arrived at the place 
of rendezvous before him. Aunt Bess had 
brought her sketching utensils with her; Mar- 
guerite was standing by her; and Etta was 
not far off, deep in conversation with Charlie. 

Lionel joined them ; a few words of greeting 
were interchanged ; then the four young people 
moved on, and down towards the water’s edge. 

The tide was going out, letting grey peaks 
appear above the smooth deceptive surface of 
the sea; then it fell still lower, and only pools 
of water remained, brimful of animal life, and 
affording subjects of study or amusement for 
as long a time as any one could wish to stand 
and observe those wonders of the deep. 

For some time the young people stood, 
looking by turns through Lionel’s magnifying 
glass, which he always carried with him on 
his coast excursions, and which now revealed 
a host of marvels, to the delight and wonder 
of his fair companions. Charlie and Etta 
remained, and enjoyed the examination, for a 
little while ; then they wandered off together, 
further away along the beach. 

Marguerite and Lionel moved slowly on, 
following in the same direction. Their atten- 
tion was attracted presently by the skeleton of 
an enormous crab, which struck Marguerite as 
resembling a specimen she had seen in Dublin, 
and been told was called the coffin crab. Taking 
it up, they examined and discussed the possible 
derivation of the peculiar name. Etta and 
Charlie, meanwhile, had gone on a considerable 
distance along the shore. 

A pool deeper than the rest, where rugged 
bits of rock jutted up, and showed a curious 
living mass of sea-anemones, next brought 
Marguerite and Lionel to a pause. Then 
Marguerite spoke of Cornwall, and asked about 
the coast of which she had seen so little, in 
spite of her long detention in the neighbour- 
hood. Lionel described it, and told of the 
grander scenery toward the north, coming, in 
his description, on some of the very bits of 
scenery that Aunt Bess was so fond of telling 
her nieces of. Then places ceased to be the 
theme, and persons were spoken of., They 
dwelt on the early friendship of their mothers. 

Lionel thought no more of the purpose with 
which he had descended the rugged path that 
led down from the cliff to the place where he 
was standing; he was thinking of his mother 
now, and feeling, not thinking, how delicious a 
thing it was to speak of what was dear and 











{precious to his heart, and know that one was 


listening who cared for every word. 

It was not that it was long since he had so 
poured out his feelings, and his hopes and 
memories, connected with the parent he had 
lost. He had never done so. No allusion was 
ever made by his father to the wife who had 
given him ten unsullied years of bright enjoy- 
ment. Sir Hubert would have deemed it weak 
to have dwelt upon the subject. It had never 
occurred to Lionel to speak of his departed 
mother to Bell. 

Marguerite listened, and when Lionel, in 4 
general way, had told of many things, some 
that her aunt had already spoken of, and some 
that were altogether new, then he went back 
and spoke in more detail, and dwelt upon his 
mother’s work, and how he loved to trace and 
follow up her motive in it all. Hers was, he 
thought, what a woman’s life should be. Heé 
said so, and then he paused, and seemed to go 
back again in thought over the deeds and 
motives he had been telling of; or was he 
thinking of another life that was not like hers, 
and an idea ruling it of how our years on earth 
should be consumed, that would never lead to 
an active blessed life like this P 

Marguerite stood by him thinking, and in 
silence too. Their hands were close together 
on the rock, as they stoored over the wet sea- 
weed, and looked down tiwards the clear pool, 
watching the sea-aneriones and the wavy 
motion of their tentacles. 

They scarcely knew that they were watching 
them. Marguerite wished her companion would 
speak again. He did so, going on with the 
uninterrupted stream of his own thoughts. 

“Oh, surely,” he said, “that is what a 
woman’s life should be—a centre in itself of 
holy love, of warm life-giving light, shedding 
forth its rays to make dark places bright, her 
very presence diffusing an exhilarating in- 
fluence, making every place she moved in the 
better for her having been there.” 

A sweet low voice broke in upon his words, 
“That’s just my dream of life;” and Mar- 
guerite’s pure soft eyes met Lionel’s. 

Lionel’s lips moved. 

“ Marguerite,” seemed to go out like a stream 
of trembling light from his soul into hers, but 
no word was spoken, and almost at the same 
moment a change came over him. 

His purpose, his morning’s resolution, his 
present position—hers—all these pressed upon 
him in a second’s time and overwhelmed him. 
The cup of bliss was at his lips; she held it 
there. Dare he accept it? No. Could he 
dash it away and wound that hand? The 
question was hard to answer. 

Silence was cruel. He tried to break it, and 
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ONLY HERSELF. 








his own words choked him. He stammered 
something out, of which neither the sense nor 
words were clear. 

To Marguerite it was clear and plain as day. 
She knew his affections were given to another. 

He said farewell, and she answered calmly. 
He looked down while he spoke on the living 
heaving mass, and the calm clear water below, | 
and he did not see on Marguerite’s pale face} 
the expression of quiet womanly dignity with | 
whick ‘he crushed out her unrequited love 
and rose above it. He left her there, left her | 
standing by the pool alone, and went straight | 
up over the pathless face of the cliff, never 
stopping or looking round, or almost thinking, 
till he had got to the hotel. 

Marguerite moved off too. She went to} 
where her aunt was sitting on the b ach, | 
apparently absorbed in her sea sketch; but 
when the young girl bent down and saw the} 
little pencilled group on the margin of the} 
paper, the broad Tuscan’ hat over the long} 
wavy hair, and the Scotch bonnet with its | 
ribbons flying in the wind, bent over, almost | 
touching it, a pair shot through her heart; it| 
was as if a light had gone out that could never | 
be kindled again, and she felt older as she sat | 
down beside her aunt and told her Mr. Wynne | 
had left in a hurry, she thought, to catch the | 





train. | 

Then she watched Etta and Charlie leaping 
like two children from rock to rock, and Etta, | 
who had no fear or timidity in all her nature, | 
standing upon solitary pinnacles and shrieking 
for help till Charlie came springing to her side 
to rescue her in his strong grasp from her 


perilous position. 

Poor Charlie! he did not say one murmuring 
word when Miss Middleton told him that his 
friend was gone, but he looked at Etta, and at | 
the rocks and sea, and then at the little collec- | 
tion of shells and dirt and seaweed that they 
had gathered, and he had carried in Etta’s 
cambric handkerchief; he set it down beside 
her now and bade them all good-bye, and went 
off, as he said, to follow in the wake. 

Etta watched him as he slowly disappeared ; 


he knew there was no train leaving for at least 
an hour. Then the tears started to her eyes, 
and she laid her head on her aunt’s lap and 
begged her to promise that she would invite 
Charlie to her grandfather’s house—on the 
same conditions that she had gained before for 
Lionel. 

Miss Middleton promised, and Etta threw 
her arms round her and called her a dear good 
auntie, and Lionel a great old simpleton for 
taking himself off in such a hurry, and then 
with the smiles shining through her tears she 
skipped down to the water’s edge and splashed 
stones into the water, and made ducks and 
drakes. 

Lionel had all packed and ready for the start 
when Charlie came up to his room. They had 
still nearly an hour to wait, during which time 
Charlie’s hopes rose and fell, for he thought 
that Etta might make her appearance there 
again. 

But auntie knew more of what had been 


| going on than any of the young folk thought 


she did; her seaside sketch had absorbed very 
little of her thoughts that morning, and if she 
had chosen she might have used her pencil 
there and then in putting down the true history 
of the living pictures that with anxious interest 
she had been watching. 

What she did choose was to sit there upon 
the beach until she saw the engine’s puffing 
steam curling round the hill, and away up 
high into the air, as the long dark monster 


'with its load of human hearts rushed on and 


disappeared. 

Then she breathed more freely, and gather- 
ing up her sketching utensils called to Etta to 
leave her useful pastime, and they wandered 
up together by the winding path, and by the 
meadow, and took luncheon, and made their 
plans of amusement for the following days. 
When Etta left the room to fetch the 
“Western Counties Guide,” Aunt Bess got 
up and put her arms round Marguerite and 
said, “ My darling.” 

It was all that was ever said to her about 
that love. 


ONLY HERSELF. 


Onty herself,—she had nothing beside 

When she came to Glen Allan as Ronald’s fair bride ; 
Only herself,—with the beauty and grace 

Of a warm loving heart and a bright winning face; 
And the old and the young, as they saw her ride past, 
Said, “‘ Sunshine has come to Glen Allan at last.” 





Only herself,—though the years flee away, 

And her soft auburn tresses are tinted with grey ; 
Yet she still is the same that with summer’s first glow 
Was welcomed by Ronald in days long ago; 

And proudly he owns that no riches on earth 

Can vie with the dower of womanly worth. 

MARY FRANCES TUPPER. 
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_ Ir was my lot to land at Barbadoes en route! said to breed, laying one egg eack in holes in 


This | the ground. 

Whether the stormy petrels foresaw it or 
map. It is densely peopled, and remarkable | not, we certainly encountered a terrible gale in 
among the Antilles for the prodigious amount the Gulf Stream, and had to drive before it 
of canes its guano cultivation yields. We with bare poles all through the night. Sucha 
spent ten days in this thriving community, | storm we trust we may never again encounter. 


for Nova Scotia in the spring of 1866. 


| leaving it in a brigantine bound for Halifax,| At length we reached the Nova Scotian shore, 


and laden with that unpleasant travelling com-| but our troubles were not yet ended. Short 
panion, sugar. Our crew were not exclusively | time was allowed us for the calm contempla- 
sailors. Nova Scotians commonly alternate tion of the La Havre Bank cod fishery, and 
voyages to the West Indies with a summer’s|then we were “befogged.” Do any of my 
farming or shipbuilding, or a fishing trip to| readers know what it is to be becalmed in the 
Labrador. One spoke of going to school for a' Carribean Sea under a tropical sun, the sails 
winter. Grown up men and women from other flapping a dreary accompaniment to the hate- 
than the most ignorant classes attend schools | ful creaking of the boom? We had found that 
far more than is common in England. bad enough, but it is worse to be benighted in 
Although Nova Scotian interests were pro- | a fog so thick that you cannot see the vessel’s 
bably identified with the Southern States, its length, and have only vague ideas of your 
people were not fastidious on which side they whereabouts. You may sleep if you can, but 
fought. One of our crew had entered the Fe-| will be startled out of it by the melancholy 
deral army near the close of the war. He had} ding-dong of the ship’s bell,—the only safe- 
no high idea of the honour prevalent in its| guard against being cut in two by a steamer 
ranks, and told us of one man who received|or run down by some larger craft drifting 
600 dollars as a substitute, and then gave his | with the current, for wind there is none. 
commanding officer 40 dollars to connive at; Having weathered the storm and weathered 
his running away. Had it not been for such | the fog, it might have been supposed we were 
practices our informant thought the Federals | weatherproof, but the captain declined encoun- 
could have sooner ended the war. tering any further risks, and steered us into 
Our voyage was monotonous. We tried to|an outport, thus involving a wearisome land 
beguile the time by examining the gulf weed journey for the passengers. As we sighted 
brought up by the trailing fish-hooks, or|the harbour its dilapidated wharf gave us a 
watching the stormy petrels as they crossed | dismal impression of the town rising not un- 
and recrossed the vessel's track. Hour after | picturesquely above it. However, poverty con- 
hour, day after day, they follow their ceaseless | fined itself to the quay, for the houses looked 
course, only pausing in their flight to peck at neat and substantial, though the ways and 
the crumbs or refuse thrown from the vessel. | means of making them so were not evident to 
These strange little birds are named after St. | casual observers. 
Peter, from their walking upon the water.| In the provincial towns numerous places of 
Nautical superstition gives them a less apos-|worship rise conspicuously. Episcopalians, 
tolical appellation, for the name of a noted New | Presbyterians, Baptists, Wesleyans, and Roman 
England witch is perpetuated in “ Mother | Catholics show little distinction in their archi- 
Carey’s chickens.” Probably birds, beasts, | tecture; they all build spired wooden edifices, 
and insects have all some premonitions of | painted white and shingled. The average at- 


change in weather, and it was formerly be- 
lieved that these birds only followed a vessel 
when it was doomed to encounter a storm. 
What becomes of them at night is still a dis- 
puted point. If they do not roost on the wing 
or on the water, they must return to land, often 
hundreds of miles distant, and rejoin the vessel 


tendance at these chapels is large as compared 
with other parts of the world; but this is not, we 
fear, a reliable index to moral status. On shore 
we soon heard language deserving the censure 
expressed by “ The Englishwoman in America.” 

After this our route lay through a barren 
district; it was partially wooded, and we 





before break of day. 
To naturalists the mud islands off the 
south-west coast of Nova Scotia would well 











repay a visit, for here these little birds are | 


thought that vegetation was about a month 
behind what it would be in England at the 
same time of year, May. Any one who only 
travelled along this line of rail from Windsor 
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to Halifax before leaving the country would 
get a strong idea of the sterility of Nova 
Scotia. Lasting impressions are often con- 
veyed by rapid travellers, who, from cursory 
glances, make sweeping assertions, and thereby 
delude the credulous. 

Though this special district has no natural 
beauty to beguile the tourist, it has stronger 
attractions to the sons of Adam who are liable 
to be dazzled by the glitter of gold. until they 
are blind to the beauties of nature. In this 
locality the quantity of precious metal pro- 
duced by quartz-crushing is largely increasing; 
three tons is the aggregate produce since its 
discovery, and of this 7,000 ozs. were raised 
last year. Pilfering by those employed in the 
working is a difficulty all gold companies have 
to contend against; nevertheless, that at 
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much the same as those used at St. Peters- 
burg and other places in cold latitudes. The 
atmosphere is clear, and there are few parts of 
the temperate region where the sun shines so 
much. Fields of floating ice so lower the tem- 
perature in spring that our winter is often not 
over till June. ‘The beautiful Indian summer, 
called by the pious Acadian peasants “The 
summer of All Saints,” is no poetical myth. 
After the first full moon in November we look 
for this farewell revival of our too short 
summer. It is difficult to account for this 
phenomenon ; perhaps, if icebergs absorb heat 
from neighbouring land to dissolve, they may 
release it when they freeze, and the return of 
'warmth be due to this. Travellers in quest 
of beautiful scenery should visit the Dominion 
when October has tinted the trees with rich 





. 


glowing colours; “the leaves of the maple 
become red, those of the birch, yellow, and 
the shumach, pink, while the elm, the oak, 


Mount Uniake recently obtained 234 ozs. 
6 dwts. from 13 tons of quartz by 21 days’ 
labour. “This,” says the editor of the Nova 
Scotia Mining Gazette, “in another country the evergreens, and others, by preserving 
would have produced quite a sensation.” their original colours, add to the variety of 

Halifax the Rev. Newman Hall characterizes | the landscape.”’* 
as “a miserable town.” He says, that aftera| Coming as we did from “the green islands 
walk up to the citadel he was glad to get back | of western seas,” I did not expect to be im- 
to the Cunard steamer. The wharf in Water! pressed with the beauty of this northern 
Street is not an inviting locality truly, but| peninsula. My first walk in a forest near 
twelve months’ experience enables me to offer} Windsor was a pleasant surprise. “ Beneath 
a different opinion.as to the town. It pos-| the murmuring pines, and hemlocks bearded 
sesses public buildings, private residences, | with moss,’’ were ferns, wild flowers, and 
shops, and warehouses of handsome propor-| lichens amidst vivid greenness, making a 
tions. The houses are often overcrowded with | scene of sylvan beauty worth going far to see. 
inmates, but there are no hovels. Good sani-| Often in past days have I enjoyed the 
tary regulations would make it a healthy place, | peaceful beauty of a lovely English landscape, 
|| for it has the advantage of covering a large} unable to believe that aught could be more 
| area. From the citadel which overlooks this| fair. In later years have I found myself in 
|| Spacious city of wooden houses there is a fine| some luxuriant mountain nook, where lofty, 
| view of the magnificent harbour. Altogether | graceful, feathery bamboo, and tropical tree- 
|| we think it would bear favourable comparison | ferns o’ershadow an exquisite carpet of lyco- 
with any English seaport town. | podiums ; 

Weather has a great deal to do with our| 
first impressions of places, and it must always | 
be an uncertain topic. Last winter was un- | 
usually severe, even for Nova Scotia. My 
Fahrenheit thermometer registered some de- 
grees below zero fourteen times, one night 
sinking as low as 11°. It is curious how our 
feelings adapt themselves to climate. In the 
tropics we have thought the weather cold when 
the thermometer went down to 72°, and here 


‘‘ And strange bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things.” 

; 

|Though different in its character, this 

| “forest primeval,” as I first saw it in July, 

|was not less fascinating, and would have 


| 


| seemed to us perfect, had it not been for the 
| overpowering scent of the spruce firs and the 
attacks of irrepressible mosquitoes. 

In summer the weather is often very hot; 
jand the direct rays of the sun occasionally 
seem to us even more powerful than in the 
West Indies. The thermometer frequently 
stands at 90° in the shade. Then we have 
| fireflies in great beauty, one sort of hamming- 
bird, and mosquitoes in full force. 

“Nought but tradition remains of the beautiful 
village of Grand. Pré,” 





72 
in Nova Scotia we feel it pleasantly mild if it 
marks 32° in the shade. Many cold days are 
pleasant enough, not so the windy and snow- 
stormy ones. Skating, sleighing, and curling 
are winter amusements, but all out-door skat- 
ing is generally spoiled by the snow. “ Coast- 
ing” is a great resource with the boys, and 
consists in riding down ice or snow-covered 


hills on little wooden sleighs shod with iron, ' * Haliburton’s History of Nova Scotia. 
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but! much of the fruitful farming district still | French or Englishmen, having adopted Ameri- 
merits thedescription in“ Evangeline.” “Streets | can speech, habits, and tone of thought. We 
of small farms,” with their home-like, neat | look upon it that both Press and Politics have 
dwellings standing in white-paled gardens, | suffered from their proximity to the Republic, 
each with its orchard, and 100 or 150 acres| where it is proverbially stated that “ Politi- 
of farming land, they have a thriving, solvent | Cians are rogues.” It struck us that the 
look. In the mode of farming there is much | Nova Scotians are farther from England than 
room for improvement. Not nearly enough|the West Indians; taking less interest in 
trouble is taken to prepare the land for the| English politics, and having less desire to 
crops of the following year. Oats and turnips | Visit Great Britain. Even coloured people in 
are much grown; wheat has not done well of the West Indies make an effort to send their 
late, and ‘but little maize is seen; apples are children “home” to school or college. The 
a profitable crop, and potatoes the staple pro- Chief Justice at Halifax, in a recent speech, 
duction. Under the provisions of the Reci-| advised his countrymen to travel; had he 
procity Treaty great quantities found a market | said, " Send your children to Europe for 
in the States. These provinces were at that education,” it would have been more to the 
time overrun by keen Yankee traders with purpose. With this advantage they might 
peculiar commercial views. At the farmers’ Overcome the inertia which is sadly character- 
own doors they bargained for eggs and istic of the people of this Province. The 
feathers; and, in return, supplied the dis- itolerable habit of tobacco-chewing is detest- 
trict with books, &c., in some cases leaving @bly prevalent; even children who ought to 
them on credit with people of whom they be in the nursery, and women, chew spruce 
knew nothing. In Prince Edward’s Island Sum. Rum-drinking, combined with the use 
one zealous trader obtained many orders for | of “the pernicious weed,” doubtless injures the 
steel lightning conducters, which, however, physique of the people. In public meetings 
did not, on their arrival, prove to be steel. | We have sometimes tried to compare the 
We may suppose he took care to be paid in Company with a similar crowd in England. 
advance for these. The Nova Scotian mechanic may be better 

Windsor is noted as the birthplace of dressed and better fed than his English 
Judge Haliburton, and for its beautiful situa-, brother, but he is coarser, and drinks more, 
tion. Wolfville, a village a few miles from 5° We think our countrymen have the advan- 
Grand Pré, is one of the prettiest we have | ‘ge of the comparison. The consumption of 
ever seen. The long line of white houses all ®"dent spirits must be great per head,—there 
with green jalousies, and surrounded with Were over 1000 cases of drunkenness before 
garden and farming ground, shops and places the Halifax Police Court in 1867, out of a 
of worship interspersed here and there, it has | Population of 40,000. We never saw intoxi- 
a most inviting aspect, especially when fruit |¢ated people more frequently than during our 
trees are laden with blossom, and gardens | residence in a country town in Nova Scotia, 


brilliant with flowers. We hear animadver-|5° We have no reason to suppose they are 
sions on “staring green and white,” but we | ™0re strictly arrested than in England. There 


think these dwellings cheerful and pleasant in | #8 @ law on the Statute book forbidding the 
their colouring. | Issue of licences in any polling district in 
Nova Scotia was ceded by France to Great which the majority of the ratepayers vote 
Britain in 1713,—then occurred the tyrannical ina we believe this has never been 
expulsion of the inoffensive population recorded angoosstally enforced, and rum is largely sold 
in “ Evangeline.” ‘at unlicensed houses. In one wayside house we 
saw a supply kept in a large stove, at others 

“Still stands the forest primeval; but under the) it is brought through a hole in the wall. 
shade of its branches Beside the white population, there are Mic- 
Dwells another race, with other customs and lan-/ mac Indians and negroes, making a total of 


guage, . ; 350,000. The Indians now only number 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misty | about 1000. The prejudice against the negro 

Atlantic, i epi. 8 , neg 
jruns very strong;—we heard of objection 


Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from : hag ‘ 
6 } ‘ ibeing made to the admission of a young 


exile y ; , coloured man into a Total Abstinence Society 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its y # “3 ; . ‘ fat ie 
a OF jae in Halifax there are Wesleyan and Baptist 


| chapels for “blacks.” Perhaps, as Mrs. Stowe 

The present mixed population are wanting! puts it, habit did for us in the West Indies 
in refinement and polish, and (though they dis-| what Christianity ought to bave done, for 
like being told so) are more of Yankees than there this feeling does not prevail in the same 
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way. The negroes are very improvident and 
drunken, and probably form a large part of 
the lowest class in the cities,—but we are 
convinced they are not so bad as they have 
been represented. Olmstead considers the 
Indian as their inferior; in this I do not con- 
cur; were it not for the “ fire-water ’’ he would, 
I think, become a respectable member of 
society. 

The railways of the proyince belong to the 
Government, and are constructed on the 
American system, but are ‘divided into Ist 
and 2nd class cars; the 2nd being generally 
left to negroes and Indians. 











following specimen of native eloquence is 
given in the Halifax Evening Express :— 
“The member for Inverness is a great admirer 
of Canady, and insists to bore the House with 
Canady; my advice is not to take no further 
notice of the hon. member, but instead that 
we attend to the business the people sent us 
for. Where has our revenues gone to? To 


| Canady. The tandem Opposition may parade 
|his rows of figgers as long as he pleases, but 


I won't place no sort of credit in them what- 
somever.” 
This quotation does not at all convey the 


We are free to} quaint amusing manner of the member’s 


admit that the company in these cars is any-| addresses. I heard him describe confederation 
thing but agreeable or improving, but the} as carried in an “unguided hour,” and then in 
| worst in our experience has never been Indian, 


| and as often white as negro. 
During the past two years there has been|came the conclusion, “Had I a thousand 


much political agitation. 


| 


true tragic style shout “ Mockery, Mockery, 
Mockery!” In imitation of the great repealer 


No doubt a grave | voices, yea, had I ten thousand voices, I would 


error was committed in not submitting the| shout ‘Repeal! Repeal! Repeal!’ With the 


question of confederation to the people at the 
poll before it became law. It is a great thing 
to have a grievance, and this gave the 
“ Anties” an immense advantage over the 
Government in the elections. They could 
dilate by the hour on “ The sale of the people’s 
liberties, depriving them of their rights,” &c. 
This resulted in the return to the local legis- 
lature of only two supporters, and thirty-five 
opposed to union with Canada. ‘The order 
maintained during this general excitement 
was creditable to all concerned. Violent 


| antipathy to confederation was due rather to 


the way in which it had been carried than 
dislike to the union im itself. The assassina- 


| tion of D’Arcy McGee was a serious loss to the 


| dominion. 


This lamented statesman did not 
believe in confederation in the abstract, but 
regarded it as a step to the legislative union 


| of all the British North American colonies. 





We believe Nova Scotians are loyal, but dis- 
content may grow, and we dread the effect of 
a “let the colonies take care of themselves ” 
spirit. The Hon. Joseph Howe on his return 
from an anti-deputation to England stated that 
if a railway company had proposed to destroy 
a single apple tree in a nobleman’s domain, it 
would have occasioned a larger attendance in 
the House of Lords than did the great question 
of British North American colonies. The 
collective wisdom and appearance of the 35 


| Anties’ local legislature does not compare 


favourably with what I have seen of represen- 
tative assemblies in places of less pretension. 
In addition to the gown with which West 
Indian parliaments are familiar, the speaker 
wears ‘a ‘white band; a chimney-pot sub- 
stituted for a wig, and perched on the back of 
his head, gives him a ludicrous effect. The 
I. 


| 





success of the union party we venture to 
predict a prosperous future for this important 
part of the dominion; the removal of doubt 
and uncertainty, increasing commercial pros- 
perity, and the development of large natural 
resources. Ironstone is known to exist, but 
the only mine worked is “The Londonderry,” 
belonging to a Sheffield company. The char- 
coal iron from this mine has been sold at 
about £16 per ton. The Acadian Ironworks 
are most romantically situated, and are near a 
proposed route for the Inter-colonial railway. 
Copper has been found in the province, but it 
is not worked. Gypsum is a profitable export 
from Windsor and other ports. Coal abounds 
both at Cape Breton and on the mainland, one 
seam being 36 feet thick; 650,000 tons were 
raised in 1865, but the trade in it was injured 
by the annulment of the Reciprocity Treaty. 
House coal is sold at Halifax at from 20 to 
26 shillings per ton; this is a heavy expense 
to housekeepers during the long winter. Per- 
haps a Nova Scotian £1, equal to 16s. sterling, 
may be considered to go as far in most parts 
of the province as an English sovereign does 
at home. Wages are good; it is no easy 
matter to get a man to do anything at less 
than 4s. a' day. Emigrant labourers or 
mechanics do not find it difficult to become 
landowners; but clothes are dear, and at 
Halifax house rent is higher than in England. 
Passage to Nova Scotia can be obtained for £1 
by applying to the agents in Liverpool.“ There ; 
are advantages to be had by those ready to 
labour, but abroad or at home it is only the 
industrious who have any chance of success, 
and the rigorous climate is a drawback to the 
enjoyment of a Nova Scotian residence. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
PART II.—MORAL TRAINING. 


THERE is, strange to say, something in the; some supernatural process, advancing years 
very expression, morul training, which seems | will bring the flush of healthy blossom, fol- 
to belong to a past age. To many minds it| lowed by the crop of sound and perfect fruit. 
suggests ideas of antique rigidity and banished| Now it is evident that no place can be 
restraints, as little in accordance with the|assigned to moral training in a system of 
spirit of the present time as the stiff brocades | education which regards human nature as so 
and dignified manners of the last century. pure in its impulses that it needs only free | 
Not only has the expression fallen into| scope for unrestrained feeling and action in | 
disuse in connection with education, but it is | order to arrive at perfection; and it is also | 
a well-known fact that the efforts of teachers | unhappily true that moral training has been 
and parents are no longer directed so emi- | much hindered and discouraged, from the | 
nently to the cultivation of the moral nature | mistaken idea that the moral nature is in a 
in the young, and to the formation of habits | condition in which no system of development 
of self-control and obedience to the claims of and control is of any avail to purify and 
| duty. Various causes have contributed to| strengthen it. Many excellent persons are | 
displace moral training from the high position ‘alarmed even at the very expression moral 
| which it ought ever to occupy, as a pursuit /|training, as though it implied the idea that 
in which every human being is called to| the great work of restoration carried on in 
engage, both for himself and “for those over | |the soul of man by the spirit of God were to 
whom he has influence or control. Amongst |be set aside by a system of ethical arrange- 
these causes we must, no doubt, grant some-| ments; and under the influence of this idea, 
thing to a natural reaction against the false | they have, while seeking to awaken certain 
old systems of artificial restraints under which | | convictions and feelings in the young, almost 
children were formerly placed, and the result} neglected that carefal training and restraint 
of which was merely to produce a mechanical} which is necessary to the nurture and disci- 
attention to duty and an outward respect for | pline of the moral nature. Thus it has been 
law, leaving the evil within to grow and root| often remarked that those children of religious 
itself in the nature. Against such superficial} parents who are not under the personal 
morality, often the truest hypocrisy, the more} influence of religion, exercise the least self- 
genuine spirit of the present time has raised | control upon their evil impulses, and fall more 
an earnest and indignant warfare; but whilst | readily than others into temptation ; whilst 
denouncing such false attempts at moral train-| even in those who profess to be on the side of 
ing, which only teach the arts of appearing | | holiness and God, a want of principle is often 
duteous and virtuous, there is a danger now | | displayed which is repugnant to the conscience 
lest we should neglect that true culture which | of an upr ight man of the world. 
trains the character to be what is right and; It is time to speak plainly and fearlessly of 
noble. | that false application of divine truth which 
From two very opposite sides there have | says to an erring child, “ You can do nothing 
also arisen certain ideas concerning human | of yourself, and I can do nothing to help you, 
nature which have tended much to produce a/in checking sin and cultivating habits of right 
neglect of moral training. The one party | feeling and action.” There is no true humility, 
boldly asserts its needlessness, the other its | but rather a bold presumption in thus setting | 
uselessness. The one urges that human|at nought those laws under which God himself 
nature is so good a tree, it needs only space | has placed our moral nature, and by virtue of 
to grow freely in order to produce the most| which certain fixed results follow certain pro- 
excellent fruit; the other maintains that the} cesses. “ Be not deceived; God is not mocked,” 
stock is so corrupt and dead that no cultivation | says the apostle, “ for whatsoever a man sow- 
is of any avail. The practical result of both | eth, that shall he also reap.” 
these views is much the same; for in either} In order to make the ground clear upon 
case the care and training which the young} which moral training stands, it is necessary 
plant needs are omitted, whilst it is expected|to observe that the error of which we are 
that, under adverse circumstances, either by| speaking appears to have arisen from con- 
some element of inherent infallibility, or by| founding together the two questions, “ How 
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shall man be right with God, be reconciled to | hereafter—to all these considerations the moral 


« 


his offended Father?” and “ How can he 
set about the work of repressing the evil he 
finds within him, and strive to yield obedience 
to the laws of God?” And in further speak- 


ing of the vast importance of moral training, | 


it must not be for one moment supposed that 
any answer to the second question can yield 
the slightest hope of a reply to the first. 
foundation upon which the restoration of man to 
the favour of God and to the renewal of a lost 
sonship must ever depend is something wholly 
out of himself; and it is to the work of Christ 
alone, independent of human actions, that the 


sinner inquiring for salvation can be directed. 


It must also be borne in mind (though it may 
not be constantly referred to), that flowing from 
the cross of Christ is avast supernatural river 
of moral life, by the influence of which souls 
corrupt and dead are aroused to begin the 
work of restraining evil, and cultivating holy 
feelings and right actions ; I 
wise could never be brought under the power 
of moral training; and this holy, long- 
neglected work is granted to such the gracious 
aid of the Holy Spirit. Having thus explained, 
in order to avoid future misconstruction, that 
moral training as a part of education is in- 
tended not to supplant, but to be accessory 
to, the divine work of human regeneration, 
and to prepare the way for the entrance of 
the Lord into the human temple; we may 
proceed to urge the vast importance of this 
work in the education of girls by observing | 
some of the unhappy results which have 
arisen from the late neglect of it. 

To refer again to the common complaints 
brought against the young women of the) 
present day, we find just those very evils 
which naturally arise from a feeble inert state | 
of the moral nature. It is strangely startling 
sometimes, and deeply saddening, to hear the 
light way in which a young girl of the present 
day will speak of sin; as though it were a 
thing of no importance, something which every 
one does, excusable, and even defensible; a 
mere matter of circumstance, called forth by 
certain conditions and rendered difficult under | 
others, so that the only difference between a 
virtuous and an unprincipled character is that | 
to the one, sin has been made by the accidents | 
of life troublesome of commission, to the other | 
asy and unavoidable. The sense of the ter-| 
rible heinousness of sin, the deep pollution | 
which every single crime aids to bring upon | 
the soul, the consequences that must ever 
follow the commission of sin with the certainty | 
of cause and effect, the degradation and ruin | 
which aitend an evil course of action in this | 
life, and the fearful looking for of judgment} 


souls which other- 


in 








The | 


nature appears to have become strangely callous 
and indifferent. 

With this want of perception in regard to 
the solemn guilt and disgrace of sin we see 
an equal insensibility to the claims of duty. 
The notion of performing any action simply 
as a duty, or of declining any pleasure or self- 
gratification on this ground, is looked upon 
as only consistent with ignorance and inex- 
perience. Incapable of self-control through 
the weakness of the moral nature, we find 
and passion acquiring unusual 
strength. Every impulse must be gratified, 
at whatever cost, and a life which does not 
afford abundant means for reckless self-indul- 
gence and perpetual excitement is stigmatised 
as unendurable, hard, and colourless. Hence 
so paramount an esteem is set upon all those 
things which minist.* to the gratification of 
the senses, that not only duty, but affection 
also, is powerless to call forth the least sacrifice 
of these; whilst unavoidable deprivation of 
accustomed luxuries is looked upon as a fitting 
cause for querulous repinings and restless 
discontent. 

In the mean time the soul is dead to all 
those higher enjoyments springing from the 
exercise of the intellect upon pure and worthy 
objects, as well as to the peace and happiness 
found in a life of generous sacrifice, animated 
by the principles of love and duty. 

In the singular insensibility to the guilt 
and consequences of sin, in this indifference to 
the claims of duty, and in this dependence on 


selfishness 


‘those things which move and gratify the 


senses, we may clearly trace the results of a 
neglect of moral training, and are thus led to 
see the urgent need that this work should 
henceforth occupy a prominent place in the 
education of girls. 

The moral nature is that part of our being 
which consists of certain affections and certain 
desires, these being limited and regulated by 
a moral instinct called conscience. Moral 
training includes the due cultivation or re- 
pression of these affections and desires with 
the strengthening of the governing power of 
conscience. Moral training is founded upon 
two most important principles, and is con- 
sistent only with the complete and honest 
reception of both truths in their relative de- 
grees. It proceeds necessarily on the facts that 
the moral nature is disordered, ill-balanced, 
and naturally in a state of anarchy; but 
that in accordance with certain divinely im- 
planted laws, the influence of attention and 
habit may be so directed as to strengthen the 
power of some feelings, and check the growth 
of others; thus producing, not a perfect con- 
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dition of being, but a better regulated state of 
the moral nature than could accrue were no 
cultivation nor restraint attempted. 

Moral training can never be genuine unless 
some objective standard of right and wrong 
be adopted by which the process may be regu- 
lated and tried. Without this we should 
quickly become lost in a maze of human ca- 
suistry; but God, knowing the disordered 
condition of the moral nature, and the little 
help which men can gain from the unenlight- 
ened conscience of a fellow-man, has given to 
us that revelation from heaven of truth and 
light which we find in His written word. Any 
system of moral training which is not in ac- 
cordance with the simple rules of right and 
wrong laid down in the Scriptures, will be 
found to be either lax in its requirements or 
artificial in its fantastic exactions. 

Amongst those intuitive emotions which 
constitute our moral nature, and which it is 
the object of moral training to lay hold of and 
cultivate, we may give the first place to the 
love of truth. “There is indeed,’ says Aber- 
crombie, “a natural tendency to truth in all 
men, unless where this principle is overcome 
by some strong selfish purpose to be answered 
by it. We have thus an intuitive expectation 
of finding it in another; and there is an equally 
strong tendency to rely on the veracity of 
others, until we have learnt certain cautions 
by our actual experience of mankind.” 

Those who have had much experience in 
the education of girls know that they are 
exposed to many temptations to allow “some 
strong selfish purpose” to interfere with that 
sense of truth which has been implanted 
within us by the God of truth. The fear of 
incurring anger or disgrace, a desire to please, 
the love of the petty excitement afforded by 
artifice and secresy, or the satisfaction of 
having outwitted the most watchful guardian- 
ship, are all motives often sufficiently strong 
to induce a departure from strict veracity in 
word and deed. In conjunction with this, it 
must also be admitted that there has been 
much in the system under which girls have 
been educated which very frequently leads to 
habits of duplicity and falsehood. The plan 
of espionage which is carried on in many 
schools has no other effect than to teach the 
pupils a more crafty skill in deceiving, until 
the process simply resolves itself into a war 
of wits, in which the teacher is often defeated 
at last by the superior cunning of the pupils 
in the contrivance of stratagems. The con- 
stant appeal also which is made to the external 
appearance of an act has a strong tendency to 
induce a want of sincerity of character. Thus, 
the motive held out for checking a fault or 





displaying a virtue is too frequently the low 
inducement of how these things will “look in 
the eyes of others.” A girl is urged to 
learn certain things, for the reason that she 
may not “appear” ignorant; she is to con- 
duct herself in a certain manner, in order 
that she may “appear” to be amiable, or 
refined. Thus she is taught to assume and 
to practise upon others, as though the end 
of her education would be answered as soon 
as she had acquired the art of seeming all that 
she should be. 

The true foundation of a really noble cha- 
racter, the love of truth, is thus sapped at 


the commencement of life by that very system | 
of education, one of the chief objects of which | 


should be to strengthen this most important 
basis of the moral nature. The love of truth, 
to be truly cultivated, must include the whole 
truth. Thus, it is far too common to sup- 
pose that, in requiring mere verbal accuracy 
in the relation of facts, all has been done 
that is necessary to induce a habit of truth- 
fulness; but it is very possible to obtain 
a careful exactness in regard to the words 
employed, while the character remains false, 
and prone to dissimulation. The love of 
truth demands not only scrupulous verbal 
correctness in making a statement, but it 
regards yet more the accuracy of the impres- 
sion produced upon other minds. The love 
of truth places a check upon that too ready 
expression of sentiments and feelings which at 
the same time are not the actual emotions 
present in the heart. Whilst thus teaching 
sincerity, the love of truth forbids also that 
concealment of the real feelings which often 
allows a girl to join apparently in what she 








regards with disapproval and repugnance. | 


The love of truth requires, moreover, the exer- 
cise of careful attention in the reception of 
statements and in the cherishing of impres- 


sions, lest these should deviate in any degree | 
from the truth; and thus it leads to that | 
honest and candid search after truth which in | 


these days of various and perplexed opinions 
is so much needed, and which has ever been 
honoured and blessed by God. 

In intimate connection with the divinely 
implanted sense of truth, we find also in our 
moral nature an intuitive sense of justice. 
The love of justice teaches a regard for others, 
for their property, their interests, their repu- 
tation, their feelings; and the cultivation of 
this affection is of the highest importance to 
the formation of a well-balanced character, 
The love of justice, when it is in vigorous 
exercise, strikes at the root of those common 
faults of suspiciousness, slander, unfeir exac- 
tions, petty tyrannies, unreasonable prejudices 
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and preferences, and thoughtless cruelties. 
It regulates and controls the action of the 
feelings, so that they are not allowed to inter- 
fere with the happiness or interests of others ; 
it forbids violent invective and ignorant cen- 
sure; it prevents that ignoble exercise of the 
affections which leads to seeking the interests 
of one or two persons, because they are ob- 
jects of attachment, at the cost of rights due 
to others, so that it is not uncommon to hear 
acts of gross injustice defended on the ground 
that they were prompted by affection. 

A third most important element of moral 
training is the cultivation of the natural feel- 
ings of kindness and compassion. It may be 
urged that these are so vivid and constant 
in every human being as not to need any 
strengthening or drawing forth. But expe- 
rience proves that it is quite possible for these 
affections to undergo a process of decline, end- 


ing in stupor or death; and perhaps no part of 


the moral nature requires more skilful care and 
training, A want of tenderness of feeling and 
susceptibility to the gentler emotions has been 


frequently mentioned as one of the evils of 
the present day; and the hardness and levity | 
with which sorrow of every kind is thrust on} 
one side as something to be got rid of at once, | 
on account of its present painfulness, is again | 


indicative of an ill-trained moral nature. 


It has often been urged that appeals to the} 
heart for compassion, and the excitement of | 


emotions which cannot be immediately followed 
by due action, have a tendency to destroy real 


sensibility; but amongst the young, whose, 


means of relieving suffering in any way are 


necessarily limited, the simple drawing forth 


of a sentiment of pity, which can find no other 


expression perhaps than by what some would 


call “idle tears,” is itself an element of moral 
training. On the other hand, nothing has a 
more hardening effect upon the heart than the 
habit of mechanical action in the absence of 
all corresponding feeling. Thus the 
nature of the girl whose eyes fill with tears 
over the tale of some imaginary sorrows is in 
a more healthy condition than that of the 
young lady who goes round “her district” 
giving money and advice, but animated by no 
genuine compassion for the sufferings she 
witnesses, and incapable of tender sympathy 
with them. Great care is needed, in cultivating 


the spirit of benevolence amongst the young, | 


to excite first the proper feeling before the 


action is allowed to follow; and the plan of, 


inducing children to become subscribers to 
societies, even when self-denial is thus brought 
into exercise, has often no better efiect than 
the formation of a habit of external philan- 
thropy which satisfies and pleases self-love, 
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while the heart remains untouched. It is 
most important that children should always 
be led from sympathy with individual cases of 
need up to the consideration of the wants of 
nations or classes of persons. 

In the cultivation of love to others and sym- 
pathy with their wants, care should be taken 
not to make self-denial the object of an action. 
Many a child who has apparently done some 
little kindness for another, has been really 
gratifying his self-esteem aud magnifying the 
importance of the act by regarding it as an 
instance of self-denial. True self-denial con- 
sists, it must be remembered, in the uncon- 
scious setting aside of self-consideration, on 
|account of the superior love for another. It 
is the expulsion of selfishness by the force of 
| affection, and ought never to be made a posi- 
| tive virtue in itself. Nothing more beautifully 
|and perfectly expresses that state of the feel- 
ings which indicates their truly healthy con- 
dition and action than Tennyson’s lines :— 








| ** Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all its 
chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self, which trembling passed in 


music out of sight.” 


Besides the cultivation of those affections 
| which God has made a part of our moral 
|nature, and which when called into lively 
exercise give an exalted tone to the character, 
there is a further very important work for the’ 
| wise and conscientious teacher. 
the regulation and control of certain other 
feelings and desires, which, although they have 
their due place in the moral economy, have 
each a tendency, if unregulated, to run into 
corresponding evils, and thus become sources 
of danger to the character.. Such is the love 
of admiration, which, if unregulated, degene- 
rates quickly and readily into. many common 
evils, and obtains such power over the nature, 
that conscience, truthfulness, self-respect, and 
delicacy of feeling fall before it. Such are 
also the tendency to emulation, which, if un- 
watched, may lead to jealousy and envy; the 
love of society, that may grow into dissipation ; 
the desire of knowledge, which may become 
mere curiosity, or tend to a neglect of the 
claims of duty ; and the sense of self-preserva- 
tion, which often degenerates into cowardice, 
nervous terror, and self-indulgence. 

A fourth element of moral training, also of 
the highest importance, is the careful strength- 
ening and guiding of the conscience. It is 
unnecessary to trace that course of moral 
degradation which inevitably ensues when the 
voice of this inward monitor is allowed to pass 
unheeded, until it at length speaks no longer. 
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| An appeal should be constantly made to its 
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decisions, and the conduct tried by its verdict. 
Every encouragement should be also given to 
individual action, according to its dictates. 
It often occurs that whilst the actions appear 


| to be right, conscience is almost silent, because 
| it is allowed no individual voice in the guidance 


of the life. Thus children who are brought 
up under a number of rules and limitations 


| often fail to act aright when left to themselves, 
| because they have acquired no habit of ap- 
| pealing to the individual dictates of their own 
| conscience, but have acted simply under con- 





eee 


straint and fear, and not from moral principle. 
Hence it is most important to strengthen 
conscience by trusting to its influence at un- 
guarded times; and it is better for the moral 
training of the pupil to have occasionally to 
reprove faulty conduct, on the ground of con- 
science not having been attended to, than it is 
so to fetter action as to render wrongdoing 
almost impossible. The habit of regarding 
the voice of conscience and attending to its 
dictates is one which is seldom lost in after- 
life; and perhaps as seldom formed when the 
genial springtime of the moral nature is gone 
by for ever. 

The subject of moral training as a part of 
education cannot be left without the mention 
of a few things which have great influence in 
promoting or hindering its success. To one of 
these—the cultivation of the intellect —refer- 
ence has already been made in a previous 
paper; but we may repeat here that the train- 
ing of the intellect to habits of reflection, the 
self-control gained by mental discipline, and 
the practice of engaging the mind on worthy 
and exalted objects, are all most important 
aids in the culture of the moral nature. 

But greater than the influence of the intel- 
lect is the power of the imagination over the 


| moral feelings; and how rightly to engage this 


faculty on the side of moral culture is a subject 
which should awaken the anxious consideration 
of every teacher. It is impossible to estimate 
too highly the force of an ideal over the young. 
If this ideal represent a low and criminal 
character as surrounded with an atmosphere 
of romance, and exalted into the position of a 
hero or heroine, the pictures thus printed upon 
the imagination will produce in time a total 
perversion of the moral sense. The notions 
of right and wrong become reversed, and: the 
meanest passions and most degraded actions 
are regarded as noble and heroic. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that no moral train- 
ing can be successful if the imagination of the 
pupil is allowed to feed itself upon those his- 
tories of evil passions and crimes with which 
the imaginative literature of the present day 


On the other hand, immense aid is lent to 
moral culture by impressions produced upon 
the imagination through works of fancy which 
are in harmony with moral and natural laws, 
and which therefore represent an ideal true to 
holiness and nature. It is most important in 
the work of moral training that the young 
should be led to see how all nobility and all 
beauty are in strict accordance with the laws 
of God. Thus whatever departs from the line 
of the moral law is ignominious and shameful, 
while any ' onception of the imagination which 
is contrary to the laws of nature is no longer 
beautiful, but simply a grotesque distortion. 
This principle has perhaps been too little borne 
in mind by writers of fiction for the young; 
and there has been a tendency of late to en- 
courage a taste for the distorted and the gro- 
tesque rather than for the natural, and therefore 
the beautiful. As the result of this, we have 
been inundated with a flood of modern fairy 
stories, in which the chief point appears to be 
that the reader is startled at every turn by some 
strange departure from natural laws, and by 
the complete confounding of cause and effect. 

Another important influence in moral train- 
ing is that of companionship. It was a heathen 
moralist who first uttered the words quoted 
and endorsed by the divinely inspired apustle, 
“ Evil communications corrupt good manners ;” 
and acting on this principle, a conscientious 
teacher will endeavour as far as possible to know 
thoroughly the character of her pupils. It is 
here that large and mixed schools have proved 
so detrimental to the moral training of girls. 
It is impossible to be intimately acquainted 
with the character and tone of thirty or forty 
girls. Out of a large number, the probabilities 
are almost certain that there will be some 
whose companionship is injurious and de- 
grading. Hence has arisen that system of 
espionage already alluded to, which proceeds 
on the principle of general suspicion, and is 
conducted on a plan of secret artifices, which 
alike lower both teachers and pupils. 

To carry on moral training successfully, the 
greatest attention should be paid to the friend- 
ships formed by girls; and whilst putting it 
as far as possible out of their power to form a 
corrupting one, every possible encouragement 
should be given to an intimacy likely to be 
strengthening and helpful. The question has 
often been asked, What is to become of girls 
whose moral culture has been so neglected as 
to make them sources of evil to others? The 
place for such is most certainly notin a school ; 
and no teacher who values the moral pro- 
gress of her pupils more than any interest 
of her own will keep such a girl for a single 
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in such a case, and the best hope for a 
neglected girl is either the individual atten- 
tion of a judicious governess, or the aroused 
care and training of her mother. 

Every earnest and faithful teacher who sets 
about the work of moral training knows its 
difficulties and many discouragements. These 
will often arise from the errors and mistakes 
to which the wisest and most judicious teacher 
is herself liable, and she will also constantly 
have to contend against the proneness of 
human nature to evil, and its want of moral 
strength and persistency. But it is a work in 
which divine aid is especially granted, and 
none need therefore labour in it without hope. 
There is the old promise of the ancient days, 
founded on the fixed laws of the moral nature, 
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“ Brankrort! Frankfurt! Frankfurt!” 


cry | 


“Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
And there is the more glorious and certain 
hope given of enduring moral progress by the 
reception of Christ into the heart as a Saviour, 
and that turning of the inclinations and will 
towards holiness by the Spirit of God. For 
this every teacher will seek, as the foundation 
of moral training, who knows the vital power 
of the love of Christ in subduing sin and 
calling forth the purest emotions and affections 
of our nature, feeling that, however excellent 
her plans may be, they need that spring to 

set them in motion, and that 


‘‘The grand morality is love of THEE.” 
y 


A. J. BUCKLAND. 


S IN HOLLAND. 
LIFE IN THE BLACK FORKST.” 


“ Surely the Frau Doctor B. must have been 


the guards, rapidly passing along the line of| of your date?” remarked old Sister P., one 


carriages. 


| evening as she sat with me in the dusk, talk- 


We scramble together bags, umbrellas, and | ing over the changes in the place and people. 


railway rugs, rush for onr luggage, show up 
the tickets, call a porter, hasten to the Taunus 
Station, and in a few minutes more I[ am re- 
seated. 

“The Lord be with you,” says Sister S., 
fervently, pressing my hand. 

“God bless you,” I reply. 
of you to-morrow.” 

A heavy jolt, a shrill whistle, and I am fairly 
started for Neuwied. 

The railway journey from Mayence is inte- 
resting, for the line runs right through the 
ancient towns ard villages on the banks of the 
Rhine ; and one passes by a succession of old 
towers, walls, churches, and picturesque ruins, 
along the very foot of vineclad hills or moun- 
tains, from whose summits crumbling castles 
frown. At half-past three I was at Neu- 
wied. 

And now what shall I say about the old 
place, with its pretty Schloss-garten but un- 
picturesque streets, every stone of which still 
looked familiar to me, and which I remembered 
as a very paradise of happiness during the 
two years of school-life I spent there ? 


“T shall think 


But few of the friends of those times re- | 


mained; yet there were some, and others made 
in subsequent visits. Schoolfellows were dis- 
persed far and wide. Some had died, many 
were married, and of those still living in the 
place most had been too much my juniors to 
remember me. 


“Frau Doctor B.; who is that ?” I asked. 

“Lina S. she was then,” returned Sister P. 
“You know she married the Herr Pastor of 
the Lutheran church, and he died, and - 

“Stop, Sister P. No, I know nothing about 
it. When did Lina marry, and when did he 
die, and is she still living here? I must see 








her.” 

“She lives with her mother. She went 
| back to her after her husband’s death, nearly 
| seven years agonow. ‘They were only married 
| nine months.” 
| “Poor Lina! Will you take me to her to- 
| morrow morning ? ” 
| We had not seen each other for eleven years, 
| yet, when we met, each thought the other un- 
|changed. I found her the same sweet-man- 
nered, gentle being she ever was, and when 
she spoke of her husband it was with a pathos 
that brought the tears irresistibly to my eyes. 
Again and again I looked at her girlish figure 
and sweet childlike face, and thought to myself, 
“Ts it possible that she can have known the 
pang of widowhood so long as seven years 
ago P ’” 

She lent me a memoir of her husband, 
published by his elder brother, which proved 
to me, more than even her own words could, 
how great had been her loss in his early 
| death. 
| One day she brought me some of his ser- 
mons toread. One written for the last Sunday 
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in the Ecclesiastical year, here called ‘‘ Todten-| widows’ houses, girls’ school, and some private 
Sonntag,’’ on which the departed in the Lord | dwellings, all remarkable for their very flat 
are specially remembered, was very powerful | frontage, large windows and green doors. To 
and comforting. the right peeped forth from amongst a bower 
Another day she fetched me for a walk./ of trees the pretty tower of the village church. 
Our thoughts and conversation took the usual} All was still in the place, but presently a 
turn. As we strolled by the Rhine she pointed | cry just below the window almost made me 
to the opposite bank, to where a little village] start. A man from one of the neighbouring 
lay dark in the shadow of the mountain side, | fishing villages was going round calling “Ei! 
and said,— Bokkum! Ei! Bokkum!”’ Bokkum being, 
“There is Wollendorf, where we have often|as I afterwards learnt, a small fish very 
drunk coffee together in old times, on half-| common there. 
holidays. There my dear husband and Ispent} Just then the door opened and a fair-haired, 
a week, not long before his death, making the| good-tempered looking Dutch girl appeared 
most we could of the poor accommodation at | with a tea-tray containing my breakfast. 
the one little inn of the place, because he had I hastened to dress and partake of the re- 
been ordered there for change of air.” past, and soon after Sister S.,a former teacher 
When the rain drove us homewards we} of mine at Neuwied, came in to inquire how I 
took shelter in the Sisters’ house, continuing | had slept after my yesterday’s long journey, 
our walk in the long corridor, till the lamps | and ask whether I were inclined for a walk. 
were lit and the supper-bell rang. It was Saturday, and in front of all the 
We were much together, for we felt mutually | houses we found servant-girls in their sabots 
drawn towards each other, the more so that| busy with brush and pail: cleaning the tiled 
both of us could tell of the comfort of having a| pavement. They were not unpicturesque in 
Saviour ever present in the saddest, loneliest | their black stuff petticoats, short upper skirts 
hours. of lilac print with body to match, white aprons, 
At Neuwied I was surrounded by young| and white caps. Sister S.called my attention | 
compatriots, for both boys’ and girls’ schools | to the fact that the settlement was surrounded 











are nearly filled with English children. There | by a double dyke, or fosse, the inner one run- 
was also an English family resident in the! ning immediately at the backs of the houses, 
settlement, or rather Moravian quarter of the! from each of which a little bridge was thrown 
town, who were most friendly and attentive to| across. One would think that this could not 
me during my stay. be very healthy, but it is the general arrange- 
Good Sister F., one of my old teachers, was | ment in Holland. 
constantly popping in and out to see me,bring| After service on Sunday Sister H. came to 
me some little delicacy of her own concoction, | invitemetotake awalk. On our way through 
or have half an hour’s chat; and Sister H., the | the village we met the congregations coming 
Pflegerin, was all kindness. But the time was!from the Reformed and Roman Catholic 
at hand for me again to make my farewell | churches, the women in the whitest of caps, 
rounds. I wished to be in England before | with the stiffest of plaited borders, surmounted 
Christmas Day, and there were the Moravians | occasionally by a black satin, cottage-shaped 
in Holland still to visit. ‘bonnet, but as often without. Over their 
And so one fine morning I woke up and _ shoulders they wore the winter cloak, a short 
found myself at Zeyst, a large Moravian set- mantle of lilac print, lined with coarse flannel, 
tlement near the university town of Utrecht. | and gathered into a quilted collar, standing 
Opening the curtains of my little tent bed I’ up round the throat. 
took a survey of my apartment. It was very’ We peeped into the Reformed church as we 
tiny, with a very large window occupying the passed, and saw the attendants just collecting 
whole of one end. On one side stood a sofa, together the “stofes” or chauf-pieds univer- 
with a diminutive table in front of it. Three sally used in Holland. They are little wooden 
chairs and a wash-commode completed the boxes with draught-holes at the top, and an 
furniture. A turf fire burnt cheerily in a close opening at one side through which a little 
iron stove, and the singing of a kettle warned earthenware pan of glowing turf embers is in- 
me that breakfast was at hand. serted when required. The use of a heated 
Iarose and looked from the window, anxious “stofe” during service may be had for the 














to see what view it commanded, and behold! a payment of ten stivers, or one penny. 

fine open green, planted round with tall lime- One afternoon I went with Sister H. to see 
trees, greeted my eyes. This then was the a Dutch farm called the “Blaue Hek” or 
square I had heard of, and round about the “blue gate.” In the midst of broad acres and 
square I could see the church, sisters’ and meadows intersected with the never-failing 
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schloten or canals, bordered with trees, stood 
the pretty one-storied farmhouse, a long, low 
building, with high rush-thatched roof. At 
the back the orchard, hedged round with a 
wattled fence, at one side the kitchen and 
flower garden, at the other three noble corn- 
stacks, each protected by a thatched roof, sup- 
ported by four stout poles; in front the poul- 
try yard, with its. pretty dovecote perched ona 
wooden pillar. 

In an outbuilding near the gate, used by the 
family in summer as @ common silting-room, 





' we found three servants, a man and two rosy- 


faced lasses, about to sit down to the midday | 
meal. One of the latter was washing some | 
coarse cloths in a deep bucket, stirring and 
flirting them about with a two-pronged wooden | 
implement, which she manipulated in no gentle | 
manner with both hands. 

“Ts de vrouw t’huis P”’ inquired Sister H. | 

“Ja, me vrouw,’ was the reply, and we} 
crossed the yard and entered the open house- | 
door, which led into a good-sized entry floored | 
with black and red tiles. To the left stood a| 
cupboard with glass doors, containing crockery, 
to the right a child’s wicker carriage and a) 
large table with a great earthen pot upon it, | 
from which issued a strong odour of salt-cod. | 
A number of old-fashioned engravings, a series | 
of pictures from the life of Diane de Poitiers, | 
adorned the walls. 

Tapping at a door, whence issued sounds of | 
talk and eating, we were received by a plea-| 
sant-looking old lady in a close-fitting lace | 
cap, the ordinary head-dress of the farmers’ | 
wives and daughters. It has no border, but} 
is finished off at each side with a sort of | 
pointed lappet which they curl up and fasten | 
with a pin. Above this a pair of gold or gilt | 
earrings invariably appear, though not a particle 
of hair is allowed to peep forth. | 

I was introduced as ‘an English lady who | 
would like to see over the farm,” The mis- | 
tress looked flattered, and eyeing me from 
head to foot repeated, “ Ah, Englesche dame.” 

We were in a spacious room, in the centre of 
which stood a table, covered with a white 
cloth and white crockery, from which a family 
party of grandfather and grandmother, little | 
grandchild. and its parents, sat at a substantial 
meal of baked meat and vegetables, backed by 
a goodly loaf of black bread made of sweet 
rye. 

The apartment was carpeted all over with a 
sober-coloured drugget. The walls were neatly 
papered and hung with pictures, several good 
sized mirrors, an ornamental gilt clock, and a 
barometer. A vase of artificial flowers stood 
on a chiffonier, and there was another china- 





| beautifully neat and clean. 





cupboard, “ the old lady’s pride,” as Sister H. 





said, whisperingly bidding me admire it, to 
please her. 

I could do so very sincerely, for there. was 
some curious and good old-fashioned porcelain 
among the bright contents. 

At the upper end of the room was a large 
open fireplace, backed with glazed tiles, with 
iron dogs for the logs. A kettle and a long 
iron rod with a hook stood on the hearth. 

To the left of the fireplace I noticed the wall 
was draped with white muslin curtains, and 
upon inquiry heard that behind them was a 
bed fitted into the wall, occupied at night,by 
the old couple. The height of the recess 
seemed barely enough to allow of a grown 
person sitting upright. 


We next passed into a very tiny sleeping | 
chamber, where again was a bed in the wall, 


with a child’s wicker cradle by the side of it. 


Descending a few steps by another door we | 


found ourselves in the cheese-room or larder, 


tiled all over, and fitted up with tiers of | 


shelves, on which several dozen cheeses lay, in 
rows. Sister H. purchased some fresh eggs 
of the old lady, who then led us again. across 
the sitting-room, and opening a door bade me 
mount a low staircase which brought ;-me into 
the spare room of the dwelling, a tiny one, but 
snugly carpeted all over, and fitted up with a 
pretty little cabinet and polished table, and 


| again a recess-bed, with chintz drapery. 


After this we crossed the hall and| paid, a 
visit to the dairy, and then to the stable, which 
is under one roof with the dwelling. All.was 
On one side a 
dozen cows, and on the other as many horses, 
were comfortably feeding, and in the space 
down the centre lay corn ready for threshing, 
and the threshing-machine, which looked some- 


|thing like a great grooved extinguisher. of | 


wood, and which is wheeled round and rppnd 
by a horse. At a little distance from,-the 
house I perceived a second stable, which. I 
took to be a summer shelter for the animals, 
or a dwelling for the pigs. 

Having, through the introduction of one, of 
the Sisters, received a very hospitable. invita- 
tion to spend a few days at Amsterdam with 
the family of Herr C., honorary agent for 
the Moravian missions, I left Zeyst one morn- 
ing by the 7.50 train, and was in Amsterdam 
at 9.30. Jut Vrouw Alida, Herr, C.’s eldest 
daughter, met me at the station with a, fly, 
and we drove at once to the famous Zoological 
Gardens, where she ordered a little déjetinen.d 
la fourchette in the handsome spacious refregh- 
ment rooms. Then we wandered about the 
grounds and viewed the animals, whose dens 
and houses reminded me of those in the zoolo- 
logical toys for children, for which, indeed, as 
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the latter are chiefly made in Holland, they 
very probably are the model. We paid nothing, 
Herr C. being a member. Hence we went 
to the gardens and assembly rooms of the 
“society” to which the family belongs. There 
are, as Fraulein Alida told me, a number of 
such societies, of one or other of which most 
families of the better class in Amsterdam are 
members. The ladies spend the summer 
mornings in the gardens with their work, the 
children play there, and in the afternoon the 
gentlemen collect together and drink coffee or 
play at bowls. Now and then there is a con- 
cert or lecture in the evening, or, in winter, a 
ball. At Christmas, the juvenile members have 
a tree and a dance, or some such amusement. 

At twelve o’clock my young hostess took 
me to her home, where I made the acquaintance 
of her friendly and hospitable parents at the 
luncheon table. 

In the afternoon I went to see the picture 
gallery, which contains Rembrandt’s finest 
piece—the “ Night-watch”’; and then we wan- 
dered about the town a little, that I might 
obtain a general idea of it. Flags were flying 
everywhere from the merchants’ houses, be- 
cause parliament had consented to the cutting 
of a canal from Amsterdam to the North 
sea. The houses of Amsterdam are very high 
and narrow, finished off in front with a 
curiously shaped and ornamented gable, which 
gives the streets an irregular but picturesque 
appearance. A painted beam with a pulley 
projects frum each gable to draw up stores to the 
loft. The smaller streets are extremely narrow. 
Broad canals run through the centre of the 
larger thoroughfares, with a carriage and foot- 
path on either side, and bridges across. The 
houses are built upon a foundation of wooden 
piles, from thirty-five to sixty feet in length, 
which are rammed down into the marshy soil, 
by means of a very simple machine, to give it 
firmness. Every three feet of depth costs a 
guilder. The palace stands upon 13,659 such 
piles. 

At dusk we returned to the house, and I 
was shown into a dainty little bedroom, where 


I rearranged my dress and rested a little.|are we?” said Frau C., who is herself more 


When I descended to the sitting-room I found 
the whole family party assembled—father and 


mother, two elder daughters, the eldest son, a| meal. 
nice youth of eighteen or nineteen, who gave | slices, a plate of very thinly cut black bread, 
mea very polite welcome, and the two youngest | to be eaten with the former, and a china dish | 
children, a couple of dear little pets of five| of salt butter, were arranged’on a cloth laid | 
and six, with black eyes and dark brown hair,|across the centre of the table. 
turned off the forehead with gold-fronted | boiled over a portable stove heated with turf, 
They came at once and put|and a tray of small cups and saucers stood 


round combs. 


their soft little hands into mine, saying, “ Guten | before the tea maker. 
ladies washed these themselves, according to | 


Tag, me’ Vrouw.” 


partook; while the neat servant, in quilled cap 
and white apron, spread the cloth for dinner— 
soup, hare, potatoes, boiled plain, apple sauce, | 
and beer, followed by a dessert of almonds and | 
raisins, all more English than the fare in other 
parts of the Continent I had visited, with the 
exception, indeed, of the sauce. 

After tea, Herr C. proposed taking me and 
his eldest daughter to a concert, to hear a 
famous Italian singer lately arrived; but as I 
declined, he offered to take us out instead 
that I might “see the town by gaslight.” It 
was not very brilliantly lighted, to my London 
trained notions, but the irregular old houses 
looked picturesque enough in the semi-gloom, 
and here and there a boat lay moored on the | 
canal side, with a light in its stern reflected 
in the water. 

““A whole family lives and sleeps there, 
very probably,” observed Miss Alida. 

The day finished up with an oyster supper, 
at which I was enabled to compare the English 
natives with the Dutch, and I decided in favour 
of the latter. 

The next morning the maid knocked at my 
door at half-past seven, and lighted the fire, at 
which I lay lazily gazing till the room grew 
warm, when I got up and looked out at my 
window. Opposite to me was a long row of 
tall, picturesque, gabled and stuccoed houses; 
between us the canal; the new covered fish- 
market a little to the left; and, rising high 
above all, the beautiful tower of the old church, 
which is very rich in painted glass. 

At a quarter to nine I went down to the 
sitting-room, but found none of the family 
there excepting the two little girls, playing in | 
the window with their slates, and with whom 
I began a game at “cross and nought;” the 
rules, regulations, and subtilties of which had 
to be taught by signs, as they could not under- 
stand my German, nor I their Dutch. 

Soon the eldest sister came in, and began 
to make the tea, that well-beloved beverage of 
the Dutch; and by degrees the rest of the 
party appeared. 

“ We are not so early here as in Germany, 








than half-German. 
The breakfast was a very light and simple 
A basket of new white bread in thick 
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The kettle 


After breakfast the 





Port wine was set on the table, of which all | universal Dutch custom, using for the purpose 
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a pretty Norwegian bowl of red and black | “You can put down in your note-book that 

wood. |you have stayed in the largest brewery of 
Meanwhile, I went to get ready for a pre- | Amsterdam,” said Frau C., with a quiet smile, 

arranged excursion to Haarlem. Leaving} and the tiniest twinkle in the corner of her 

Amsterdam at half-past eleven, I reached|eye, which meant to say, “I know you 

Haarlem at twelve. Brother H., the pastor | journalize.” 

of the little Moravian community there, con-| “No! have I really? That does interest 

sisting of about thirty members, chiefly Ger- | me,” I unequivocally replied. 

mans, very kindly met me at the station. | Jut Vrouw Alida and her father drove with 


“Will you allow me to conduct you to the |me to the station, and at half-past eight I was 





ME alata bath USS aM 2088, 


vigilante?” he politely inquired, after intro- 
ducing himself. 

“TI should prefer that you would conduct me 
at once to the cathedral,” was my reply; for 
which I laughed at myself, when I discovered 
that the “vigilante” was no place, as I had 
supposed, but a hired fly. 

After showing me something of the town, 
and lamenting that my time was too short to 
admit of my visiting the famous tulip gardens 
in the suburbs—*“ Although, to be sure, at this 
season of the year there is not much to be 


seen in them,” he observed—Brother H. con- | 
ducted me to his house to introduce me to his | 


wife, who was already awaiting us at the 
sociable, “zwaalf uurtje,” or noonday meal. 
We were speedily at home together, finding 
that we had many mutual friends in the various 
Moravian communities. 

At one o’clock Mr. H. took me to the church, 
a fine Gothic building, once a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, that I might hear the famous organ, 
which is played every Tuesday and Thursday 
from one to two o'clock for the benefit of the 
public. It is a magnificent instrument, filling 
the entire height of one end of the church. 
The pipes are of steel and gold, the whole 
frontage is richly ornamented with sculpture 
and carving, representing figures, wreaths, and 
festoons of flowers, harps and wind instru- 
ments. Brother H. said he had heard the 
organ at Freiburg in Switzerland, and thought 
the tone of it finer than of that at Haarlem, 
although far less powerful; but the effect pro- 


duced on the hearer is various, according to | 
| at Spiers. 


the humour of the organist, who plays con 
amore when he perceives, by means of a mirror 
adjusted in front of him, that there is a large 
audience below, and not otherwise. 


}again in Zeyst. 


The next morning I was invited by one of 


| . . . . 
the Sisters to drive with herself and a friend 


to Utrecht, and spend the day there. This 
was a very pleasant proposition, to which I 
joyfully acceded. First we visited the exten- 
sive deaconesses’ establishment, which appears 


to be admirably arranged and conducted. The 


Sisters do not wear a uniform, which I like, 
for the dress may be equally simple and suit- 


}able without that peculiarity, it seems to me. 


Most of them belong to the chief families of | 
Utrecht. 

Not far from this establishment a curious 
old house may be seen, said to have existed 
before the birth of Christ. 

The glorious cathedral, founded in the year 
696 by the Bishop Willebrordus, and restored 
in 1015, and again in the 13th century, very 
much interested me. In 1674 the nave of the 
church fell in, in consequence of a terrible hur- 
ricane, and was not restored; so that now the 
tower, avery beautiful one, some 365 feet high, 
stands separated from the remaining portion of 
the building, the tall fluted columns of which, 
with the double row of tapering arches and 
windows, are elegant in the extreme. In the 
old cloisters is an arch, the centre supports of 
which having been broken (query, whether by 
accident or force?) are bound together by a 
sculptured cable, cunningly knotted, the whole 
probably a quaint conceit of the architect’s. 
Beneath the floor of the church lie entombed 


‘the bowels of the Emperors Conrad II. and 


Henry V.; the body of the latter was buried 


The next place of interest was the Senate- 


| hall and Chamber of Debates, where, after exa- 
| mination, the students have to assert their 


On the chief place or square of Haarlem a| standing and position against the challenges 
| . + 
fine bronze statue has of late years been erected |of their fellows, in the presence of the pro- 


to Dr. Costar, who, according to Dutch authors, 
invented printing, as a symbol of which he 
holds a letter-type in his hand. 

At half-past two I returned to Amsterdam, 
and after a pleasant, cheerful dinner, during 
which I received very pressing invitations to 
prolong my visit, or at all events renew it, I 
prepared to take leave of Herr C.’s very hos- 
pitable family. 





fessors. 

After a luncheon of coffee and bread and 
butter, with thin slices of smoked, uncooked 
beef, which is considered a delicacy in Holland, 
we made some purchases, and at four drove 
back to Zeyst, admiring by the way the beau- 
tiful country seats and grounds laid out in the 
English style, which almost line the road. 

Before I take a last leave of Zeyst, I must 
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not, entirely omit to mention a very delightful 
little coffee party given in honour of myself by 
an early and intimate friend of the well-beloved 
“Sister Z.” of my old Konigsfeld days, at 
which I met all the chief sisters of the place— 
to wit, the clergyman’s wife, the inspector’s 
wife, the superintendents of the choir-houses, 
and others. 

A visit. to the Brothers’ House is also 
worthy of mention, for there, under one roof, I 
found some twenty different trades being car- 
ried on. From a silversmith’s shop I was con- 
ducted to a confectioner’s, thence to a shoe- 
maker’s, again to a. toy store, a cutler’s, a 
tailor’s, a saddler’s, and others too numerous 
to name. 

And now I must hasten on my way. A 
letter has arrived from an old schoolfellow 
with a warm and pressing invitation to pass a 
few days with her before I return to Eng- 
land, and in order to do so I must slightly 
shorten my stay at Zeyst. When last I saw 
“ Mimi” she was a pretty little girl with soft 
blooming cheeks and pouting cherry lips, her 
dark eyes shaded with long lashes ; now she is 
the wife of one of the first clergymen of Rotter- 
dam, and surrounded by three stepchildren: 
and ah! how I wonder what she will be like! 

Leaving Zeyst in the afternoon I reached 
Rotterdam at seven o’clock on Saturday even- 
ing. I took a vigilante, and directed the man 
to drive me to Domine F.’s, where, in a quar- 
ter of an hour more I was received by Mimi 
with open arms and a warm welcome. 

Along the marble-paved hall, up a carpeted 
staircase, the walls on either side covered with 
white Dutch tiles, she leads me to a snug little 
bedroom, with chintz-curtained bed. Arrived 
there she shuts the door, and then we look at 
each other, and then we talk—ah, how we 
talked !—while I arranged my dress. 

My toilet completed, we descended together 
to the sitting-room, where tea stood ready on 


| the table, the kettle singing by the side. 








Mimi’s eldest little stepdaughter, Marie, a 


| handsome picturesque child of eleven years, 
| with fair rosy face, blue eyes, and curly light 
| brown hair, parted on one side, was sitting on 
| a low seat intent upon the manufacture of a 
| doll’s dress. 


Tea is not a meal in Holland. At the most 
a little bit of sweatmeat and a wafer-like rusk 
is handed round with it. 

“Will you take some St. Nicolaus?” said 
Mimi, handing me a small box of bonbons. 

“What does the name signify?” I asked, 
helping myself to a piece of pink marchpane. 

“Oh, do you not know that St. Nicholas- 
day, the 5th of December, is a grand day in 
Holland, when ..presents are sent anonymously 





from friend to friend? The children believe 
them to come from St. Nicholas, and lay their 
shoes and slippers about upon the stairs and 
in corners to receive them. Our little ones 
had more than it would be good for them to 
eat, and so you see I help them,” and she took 
a sweetmeat, and smilingly passed the box to 
Marie. 

At ten, supper came in, and with it the 
“ Domine,” wh» had excused himself at tea, as 
he was busy writing his sermon. He gave me 
@ frank and friendly welcome, which at once 
made me feel at home in the little circle. After 
supper the servants came in to prayers. They 
were extempore, and although in Dutch I could 
understand something of them from my know- 
ledge of German. The little family service 


next morning consisted of prayers, a chapter, | 
and a hymn, which Herr F. accompanied on | 


the piano. 








At breakfast Mimi introduced me to her | 


stepson Wilhelm, a clever, romping boy of | 


seven, and the little Gertruida, or as the very 
ugly abbreviation has it, “Truse,” a gentle, 
coaxing pet of five. At a quarter before ten 
we went to the cathedral to hear Herr F. 
preach. The clergy of Rotterdam do _ not 


minister in particular churches of their own, | 


but officiate in turn at all. 

On 
schoolmaster in the desk reading the Com- 
mandments, upon which a chapter or two from 
the Epistles followed. At ten the sermon 
commenced. A _ collecting-bag was passed 
round three times during the singing of 
hymns—first for the orphan schools, then for 
the poor, and lastly for the church expenses. 

In the afternoon the Domine gave himself 
up to his children, first gathering them about 
him at the piano to sing, and then giving them 
a lesson on Scripture history from a beautiful 
pictorial Bible. Mimi carried me off mean- 
while to the drawing-room where we had some 
quiet earnest talk together. 

The next morning, when the children were 
gone off to school, we started for the Hague, a 
short trip of three-quarters of an hour by rail. 
On arriving there we took a fly to Scheveningen 
(a name which can only be pronounced aright 
by making a great scraping in the throat 
where the “ch” should come !) 

Scheveningen is a maritime village of 8,000 
inhabitants. Here I saw country people in 
every variety of Dutch head-gear. Great round 
hats of curiously-plaited straw, lined with. co- 
loured chintz or muslin, the brim depressed at 
the sides, and standing up back and front, like 
the bonnets of our great-grandmothers; gold 
plates, covering the head on either side, with a 
rosette of the same metal at each temple, sur- 


entering the cathedral we found a | 
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mounted by a tight-fitting lace cap; tall caps 
of plain muslin, with long lappets and deep | 
goffered curtains, so quaint and becoming that 
they charmed me. Some women wore a gold 
band across the forehead, which, as Mimi told 








me, is sometimes set with precious stones; 


others wore broad gold necklaces, richly chased | 


and embossed. 


Everything seemed to smell of fish. At the | 
Hague we visited the bazaar, which contains a | 


variety of foreign manufactures and curiosities, 
especially from Japan; amongst other things, 
some ingenious pictures done in quilted work. 
Thence we drove to the Moritz Huis, where is | 
a fine collection of pictures and a good museum, 
in which is preserved a watch in a porcelain 
case that belonged to the Prince of Orange. 


The Groote Kirche has a strange tower of the | 


15th century. 


We returned to Rotterdam to dinner. In 


the evening I accompanied Mimi and her hus- 


band to a family birthday party. We were the | 


latest arrivals, and found the gentlemen already | 
in possession of the handsome front drawing- | 
room, smoking, the ladies sipping negus and 
eating sweet cakes in the back. 


GOD'S CHOICE. 
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| The conversation was carried on chiefly in 
Dutch, of which I could understand but little; 
| however, as two of the ladies spoke English, 
}one German, and two more French, I managed, 


| by dint of varying my speech, to get on pretty 





; | well. 


At ten, supper was announced, and each 
lady was handed down by a gentleman to the 
| dining-room, where an elegant repast was laid 
Amongst other 
| dainties were paté de foie gras, pineapple, and 
champagne, in which the health of the hostess 


| out quite in the English style. 


was drunk, whereupon followed a number of | 


| speeches, variously dull and pithy. The speaker 
remained seated. 

Herr F. politely proposed a toast for Eng- 
| and, which was very cordially responded to, 
after which the master of the house had 
ithe politeness to propose my own health, ex- 
pressing his pleasure at my being of the 
party. 

I deputed a gentleman who sat next me, 
conversing in very good English, to answer 
| both toasts by returning the compliment to 
| Holland, with my thanks for all the hospitality 
I had enjoyed there. 


GOD’S CHOICE. 


Ir was a quiet eve. The radiant light, 
Whose smile the joy of many hearts had been, 
Drew softly back to let the stars be seen, 

As in they glided with the tranquil night. 


But I was in a vexed and troubled mood, 
And their calm beauty stilled not my unrest ; 
Too strong and subtle were the fears that prest, 
To be thus soon and tenderly subdued. 


For I was battling.with tumultuous thoughts, 
That strove to wrest my feeble grasp of truth,— 
Doubts gathered round the faith of early youth— 
And sorrow drooped her wing o’er joy’s resorts. 


Life’s weary hours were full of grief and pain; 
Swift disappointments mocked mine eager trust ; 
And glorious hopes were trailing in the dust, 

Nor had I heart to lift them up again! 


And many a “ promised land”’ of rich delight, 
These ardent feet of mine had failed to tread,— 





| All, all allowed me was to see outspread, 
| Their fairy charms from some lone mountain height. 


| * Lord, why is this ?” I cried in murmuring tone ; 
| 7 5 
“ Hush, troubled spirit !’” said’ an angel voice ; 
“The reason thou hast rarely had thy choice. 
| , 
Is that God's will is better than thine own. 
| 


“ He in His wisdom knows thy real need ; 
He in His love designs thine highest good ; 
And thy poor plans, so tearfully reviewed, 
Have failed, on purpose that His might succeed. 


“ Then murmur not, but meekly bend thx will 
To His; nay, rather, let His will be thine; 
With childlike trust thy cares to Him resign; 
And peace, His own sweet peace, thine heart shall fill.”’ 


The storm was hushed. As streamlets blend in one, 
My will in confluence with its Maker's flowed ; 
And lightened was my heart of all its load 

When I could say, “ His will, not mine, be done!” 

NETTA. LEIGH, 












































































| this infamous assertion was that the men of 














| unparliamentary to bear transcribing in full. 
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MEMOIR OF GENERAL SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B, G.C.S.L, &c. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


CuarTer V. (continued). 


Awnotuzr officer, Major Gahan, of the 26th 
Native Infantry, in a letter dated “ Landour, 
26th August, 1843,” expresses himself equally 
indignant at the statements that appeared in| 
the Delhi Gazette, but in terms which, though | 
creditable to his good feeling as an honourable 
and truth-loving gentleman, are somewhat too 


leaders. 


all that I have mentioned having occurred be- 
fore you came into camp. 
comfort of the men, as far as the 26th were 
concerned, I never heard a complaint of any 
lack of either such comforts or necessaries as 
were procurable under existing circumstances 
from the time we entered Afghanistan till we 
left it. With regard to the statement of the 
of Wild’s brigade were held in camp, the 26th | Sikhs being allowed free access to camp, all I 
Native Infantry, which came with McCaskell’s can speak myself to the point is that, as cap- 
brigade, being invited to join the confederacy. | tain of the day, agreeably to orders, I recollect 
Major Gahan, quoting from the libellous letter | perfectly well refusing many admittances, and 
the passage in which the writer states “ for @| turning others out who had made their way in 


He refers to the open disaffection of the 
Sepoys, and the fact that four out of five regi- 
ments refused to advance, while nightly meet- 
ings of delegates from the different regiments 


, time the Sikhs did inveigle many of our re-| through the various apertures it was impossible 


cruits and young Sepoys, with two or three, 
old ones, to desert from our ranks and take 
service in their army, but the fault must be 
mainly laid to the door of the General,” says, 
“ Now the only inference to be deduced from 


to hermetically seal.” 

In another part of the letter he states :— 
\“The unpleasant feeling he speaks of was 
neither more nor less than a dissatisfaction 
openly expressed by the 60th and 64th regard- 
ing posterns, &c. ‘This was the alleged one, I 
know; but I was credibly informed by intel- 
ligent men of my own corps that it was grasped 


Wild’s brigade were all right till you joined, | 
and then their contamination and desertion 


| commenced. We, that is, the 9th and 26th bri- | at merely as another plea to obviate the possi- 


gade, were some days at Kowulsur before you | pility of their being ordered to advance. The 


joined our, camp, and so far from finding the | disgraceful state of the 53rd was at one time the 
native brigade in the state represented by| byword of the camp from the number of deser- | 


G. N., I can positively state that in less than | tions that took place, and it was, I believe, the 
forty-eight hours after our arrival active emis- only corps that lost a native officer in that way. 
saries, particularly from the 53rd and 60th, With regard to the 60th, having had ocular 
were in our camp, using every effort to induce demonstration of the spirit that pervaded them 
our men to desert and to refuse to enter the} on our arrival in camp, and of their conduct 
Khyber, and had actually gone the lengths of} afterwards in crossing the river at Dakka, I 
sending Brahmins with the Gunga Jul to swear | need but say, not being aware of any reasons 
them in not to advance, and did not desert | they had for so doing, I never saw worse. 
until orders were given to seize the fir st man | With regard to the letter dated the 3rd March 
caught in the lines under suspicious circum- | +o General Lumley,* which G. N. complains so 
stances. This information has several times | 

been communicated to me by old Sepoys and | * The following are the paragraphs in General Pol- 
non-commissioned officers, and the fact of the | lock’s letter alluded to :—“ It is tome most painful that, 
attempts made to seduce the men from their | notwithstanding all my hopes about the state of the men, 





allegiance is too well known to the officers of| I am sorry to say there have been several desertions of | 


the 26th to admit of a moment’s doubt. I con- 
tented myself by reminding my own company 
(the grenadiers) of what occurred at Barrack- 
pore in 1824—there being many men in the 
company who were present with the corps then 
—and exhorting them not to disgrace their 


of the regiments of Brigadier Wild’s force which is most 
lamentable. I sent for Lieut.-Col. Tulloch, who ad- 
mitted that there was a bad feeling, which he had just 
heard of. He seemed to say that the men would not hesi- 
tate to go to Jellalabad to the relief of Sir R. Sale; but 








late, and there is a feeling among many of the Hindoos | 


[Golden Hours, June 1, 1870. | 


colours, or be led away by a set of scoundrels | 
who used the plea of religion as a cloak for || 
their cowardice; and in this business the men || 
of the 53rd were invariably named as the ring- | 
What now becomes of the assertion I} 
that ‘it was mainly the General's fault,’ almost | 


With regard to the | 
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i much of, no one but those reflected on in camp 


| forming the elementary principle of discipline, | 


| poys and insubordinate officers, it was abso- 
| lutely essential George Pollock should over- 


| that they had a dread of proceeding to Cabul. I went to 
| each of the other commanding officers, viz., of the 30th, 
|| 58rd, and 64th, and instructed them to endeavour to find 
| out what the real state of the case was. Each of these 
|| latter officers seemed to consider his own regiment free 
|| from any taint, but I had reason to think otherwise ; 


| cause. The affairs which have already taken place in 
| this quarter, and in which those corps are concerned, 
were so disastrous that they have, in my opinion, pro- 
| duced the feeling which now unhappily exists. In 
| consequence of what I have stated, his Excellency 
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ever doubted its substantial correctness; nor 
that the feeling among the Hindoos of that 
brigade was most truly lamentable, I hardly 
thought any man present in camp then could 
deny, without risking the imputation of a liar 
or an idiot; and that “that lamentable feeling” 
was nothing but downright fear I conceived to 
be fully established as an indubitable fact by 
their conduct from first to last; and so what 
becomes of G. N.’s assertion that the 53rd 
never behaved ill? With regard to the state- 
ments of H-—— and P. , that their men 
were without taint, it is contradicted by every 
act of the men themselves; but that they 
should be tainted is hardly to be wondered at, 
when I myself have heard language from both 
those officers which, if it ever reached the ears 
of their men, must have encouraged every bad 
feeling. P at our own mess table, in his 
usual coarse and vulgar style, I have heard use } 
language against their being ordered into the 
pass which surprised and disgusted every one; 
and H on various occasions, and at his 
own mess, very little better.” After animad- 
verting upon other points in these libellous 
letters, Major Gahan winds up with “ You can 
make any use you like of this letter, as I have 
advanced nothing that I do not firmly believe 
to be fully capable of proof.” 

Even the non-professional reader, fully alive 
to the absolute necessity of implicit obedience 
to the General commanding an army, a virtue 














} 


can form some idea of the almost insuperable | 
obstacles which, in the guise of cowardly Se- 








and I further believe that the causes I have mentioned 
were brought forward by the men to screen them from 
a suspicion of fear, which, in my opinion, was the real | 


and Government will suppose that I am doubly 
anxious to keep open the Khyber Pass, which those 
regiments evidently dread. The vicinity of the Sikh 
troops is perplexing, for they would not only delight in 
the feeling I have mentioned, but have, I am told, 
endeavoured to encourage it. I have therefore been 
obliged to prevent their coming into our camp.” 














come before an advance into the Khyber could 
be thought of. But he was eminently fitted to 
cope with such hindrances by reason of his 
patient, equable temperament, and he exhibited 
great sagacity in his treatment of the moral 
disease from which a portion of his native 
troops were suffering. It had come to his ears 
that an officer of one of the native regiments 
already specified, had said not only before 
others, but even in the presence of his men, 
referring to the expected advance, “ Well, never 
mind, we shall none of us ever return again.” 
On another occasion an officer came to his tent 
one night and informed him that he considered 
it his duty to make known to him that the high | 
caste Brahmins were carrying about the gunga 
paunee, the sacred water of the Ganges, and 
swearing in the men to refuse to enter the 
Khyber. To this and other like representa- 
tions the General invariably enjoined silence, 
and redoubled his own exertions in seeking to 
inspire confidence into the wavering by per- 
sonally addressing and reasoning withthem. Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, in a letter dated Simla, Sept. 2, 
1842, to the address of Lord Hill, the Com- 
mander-in-chief at the Horse Guards, does 
justice to the rare military virtues he mani- 
fested during this trying period :—* I had soon 
occasion to rejoice that Sir Edmund Williams 
was not appointed to the command on my sole 
responsibility, for the four Sepoy corps first 
sent under Brigadier Wild, having been most 
sadly mismanaged (at the instance of the political 
authorities against my instructions and earnest 
caution), when Major-General Pollock arrived 
at Peshawur he found 1,800 men of the four 
regiments in hospital, the Sepoys declaring 
that they would not advance again into the 
Khyber Pass, the Sikh troops spreading alarm 
and in all ways encouraging and screening 
their desertion, which was considerable. It 
was well that a cautious, cool officer of the 
Company’s army should have dealt with them 
in such a temper 363 miles from our frontier. 
General Pollock managed them exceedingly 
well. . . Any precipitancy on the part of 
a general officer panting for fame might have 

the worst effect.” That distinguished 
public servant, Mr. Thomas Campbell Robert- 
son, late member of the Supreme Council of | 
India and Lieut.-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, in a work published in 1858 entitled 
“ Poutical Prospects of British India,” referring 
to the causes assigned for the Indian mutiny, 
says :—“ Ever sincethat lamentable expedition to 
Cabul, which destroyed our reputation for good 
faith and the prestige of our invincibility, the 
native army has been led to think too much of 
its own strength and importance, and an insub- 
ordinate spirit has too often been passed over, 
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from the necessity of gently handling a cord 
which might snap if pulled too tightly. The 
spirit alluded to showed itself in a very formi- 
dable shape before Sir George Pollock’s advance 
to retrieve our disasters in Afghanistan; and 
few know how much his country is indebted to 
that distinguished officer for the patience and 
skill with which he allayed the discontents and 
raised the morale of the native portion of his 
army before he advanced into the Khyber 
Pass.” 
All through the months of February and 
March the force was obliged to remain inactive 
at the camp Kowulsur, in the neighbourhood of 
Peshawur. This camping ground was a vast 
stony plain, with the gloomy mouth of the 
Khyber Pass right in front, and wide ranges of 
mountains, with their higher and more distant 
peaks covered with snow, extending to the right 
and left, one spur being only three miles dis- 
tant from the camp. The weather also was 
changeable, and did not tend to make matters 
more cheerful. At times there were incessant 
rain and hail, and then the sky would clear; 
the temperature was also cold, though not un- 
pleasantly sc, being 48° in a tent. George 
Pollock, on his arrival at Peshawur, resided at 
the house of Capt. Mackeson in the Wuzeer-i- 
bagh (Vizier’s gardens). On the day after he 
assumed command a party of officers assembled 
tomeet him at Capt. Mackeson’s, most of whom 
had recently narrowly escaped death. Several 
wore Afghan dresses, having lost their own, 
and being unable to procure any. Among the 
number was Captain Ponsonby, who was re- 
markable, even in those days, for the hair- 
breadth escapes he had experienced. He it 
was who so greatly distinguished himself on 
the field of Purwandurra on the 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1840, when his troopers of the 2nd Native 
Cavalry fled from before the face of Dost Ma- 
homed and his horsemen, while their Euro- 
pean officers fought on with the courage of 
heroes until three were killed and two wounded. 
Strange to say, this gallant soldier signally 
failed when Brigadier at Benares. during the 
eventful days of 1857. 

Mortifying as it was to General Pollock to 
be compelled to remain inactive at Peshawur 
for so long a time, no other course was open 
to him without running a great chance of 
disaster. The presence of »more European 
troops was absolutely essential to strengthen 
that confidence in the breasts of the Sepoys 
which was gradually returning to them. Horse 
artillery and British dragoons were being 
pushed up: to Peshawur, and Pollock wrote 
frequent letters to Brigadier White in com- 
mand of the brigade,* urging their speedy ar- 


the: arrival of these reinforcements, a disaster 


the commandant and political agent with the 


side of the Khyber. 
Peshawnr a letter arrived, dated:14th February, 
from General Sale, written partly in French 
and partly in English, as was much of the cor- 








lity of treachery, in°which the Gencral set forth 
the straits to which he was reduced, and econ- 


aid. Again, on the 19th of the same month, 
both Macgregor and Sale wrote, describing the 
dire effects of a terrible earthquake that had 
that day prostrated three of the bastions, and 
nearly the whole of the parapet of the ram- 
parts of Jellalabad, to raise which had cost the 
troops more than two months’ hard labour ; the 
destruction of these works rendered the place 
so insecure that had Akhbar Khan, the fiery 
leader of the Afghans, made the attempt, he 
might almost have suceeeded in overpowering 
the sorely tried garrison. But owing chiefly to 
the wonderful energy and science of Captain 
George Broadfoot, who, though an infantry 
officer in the Company's service, was @ consum- 
mate engineer, and indeed a military genius of 
a rare order, the parapet rose again as if by 
magic, and when Akhbar Khan once more ap- 
peared before the walls of Jellalabad, his soldiers 
thought the earthquake had by some super- 
natural agency spared the British fort, 

The shock was also severely felt at Peshawur. 
The undulating movement continued for about 
two minutes, and was such as to render standing 
or walking as difficult as on the deck of a ship in 
a seaway.. At the moment of the shock a dense 
cloud of dust was seen to arise from Peshawur 
and from every village in the neighbourhood. 


son’s house in the Wuzeer-i-bagh, which suf- 
fered greatly, narrowly escaped a violent death. 
A beam in falling crushed a table from which he 
and a party of friends had just risen, Several 
houses fell in the city, some people were killed 
and many bruised, but the damage was by no 
means as great as might haye been expected. 
On the following day, the 20th. February, 
General Pollock proceeded to the camp. with 
Captain Ponsonby, whom he had appointed his 
Assistant Adjutant-General, and Sir Richmond 
Shakespear, of the. Bengal Artillery, his Mili- 
tary Secretary, a man who had worthily earned 





* The late Lieut.-General Sir Michael White, K.C.B. 


his spurs by effecting the release of the Rus- 














must have ensued, having regard to the pro- | 
bable contingency that some of the native regi- | 
ments would have mutinied. Still it required || 
all George Pollock’s firmness to resist the con- | 
tinued and: pressing appeals: he received from |! 
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rival:: Had the advance been ordered before 


| 


1] 


beleaguered garrison at Jellalabad on the other | 
Soon:after his arrival at || 


| 


Cs mst 


cluded by an appeal to him to advance to his | 


General Pollock, who was still residing at Macke- | 











respondence at the time, to. avoid the possibi- | 
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sian prisoners confined by the ruler of Khiva.| if I were to attempt to move on now without 
A native brought letters the same day from| the reinforcements, the four regiments impli- 


Jellalabad, concealed in a cake of bread, which 
he carried with some others as food on his | cerned, stand fast. 


| cated would, as far as the Hindoos are con- 
Pray therefore tell me, 


journey. Major Smith says, “The plan of|withont the least reserve, the latest day you 


writing with rice water, to be rendered visible! can hold out. 


If I could I would tell you the 


by the application of iodine, has been practised | day when I expect reinforcements, but I can- 


with great success in the correspondence with | not. 


I may, however, I believe with safety, 


Jellalabad. ‘The first letter of this kind re-|say that they will arrive by the end of this 
ceived from thence was concealed in a quill. | month. 


On opening it a small roll of paper was un- 
folded, in which appeared only a single word, 
‘iodine.’ 


| “The case therefore now stands thus:-—— 
| Whether I am to attempt with my present 


The magic liquid was applied, and | materials to advance, and to risk the, appear- 


an interesting despatch from Sir Robert Sale| ance of disaffection or cowardice, which in such 
stood forth.” General Pollock also experienced | a case could not again be got over, or wait the 


difficulty in getting money conveyed to Jella- 
labad, but the emissaries who undertook it were 


handsomely rewarded, and an Afghan will do| 


anything for money. Again, on the 8th March 
George Pollock received most pressing letters 
from both Sale and Macgregor, urging him to 
advance, as they greatly feared they would be 
overwhelmed by the enemy, and casting upon 
him the responsibility of so dire an event. 
these communications the General returned an 
answer to Macgregor as follows :— 
“ March 12th, 1842. 

“My pear Macerecor,—lI will write you a 
very short note in reference to yours and 
Sale’s of the 8th. It must no doubt appear to 
you and Sale most extraordinary that, with the 
force IL have here, I do not at once move on. 
God knows it has been my anxious wish to do 
so, but I have been helpless. I came on ahead 
to Peshawur to arrange for an advance, but 
was saluted with a report of 1,900 sick, and a 
bad feeling among the Sepoys. I visited the 
hospital and endeavoured to encourage by talk- 
ing to them, but they had no heart. I hoped 
that when the time came they would go. ‘This, 
however, | could not write to you or Sale in 
ink, either in English or French. On the 1st 
instant, the feeling on the part of the Sepoys 
broke out, and I had the mortification of know- 
ing that the Hindoos of four out of five native 
corps refused to advance. I immediately took 
measures to sift the evil, and gradually a reac- 
tion has taken place, in the belief that I will 
wait for reinforcements. This has caused me 
the utmost anxiety on your account. Your 
situation is never out of my thoughts; but 
having told you what I have, you and Sale will 


| at onee see that necessity alone has kept me 


here. 
“T have sent five expresses to hurry on the 
first division of the next brigade. It consists 


| of the 3rd Dragoons, a troop of Horse Artil- 


} 


lery, Ist Light Cavalry, the 33rd Native In- 

fantry, and two companies of the 6th N. I, all 

fresh and without taint, I really believe that 
lI. 


To} 


arrival of a reinforeement which will make all 

|sure. This is the real state of the case. If I 
| attempted now, it might risk you altogether; 
{but if you can hold out, the reinforcements 
| would make your relief as certain as any earthly 
thing can be. 

“Our only object in going to Jellalabad is to 
relieve you, and bring you back with us. to 
this; but it is necessary that this should be 
kept a profound secret.” 

To this Sale replied,— 

“ Jellalabad, 23rd March, 1842. 

My pEARGENERAL,— Y esterday arrived yours 
of the 12th instant addressed jointly to Captain 
Macgregor and myself. I have only, in reply 
thereto, to say that in my last I informed you 
definitively that I would, by God’s blessing, 
hold this place to the 31st instant, by which 
time you acquainted me that you could arrive 
at Jellalabad with the dragoons’. You now 
state to me your expectation that they will 
only reach your present encampment by that 
date. Our European soldiers are now on 
two-thirds of their rations of salt meat, and 
this the commissariat supply; on the 4th 
proximo, that part of the force will then be 
without meat, notwithstanding every arrange- 
ment to lessen the consumption. I have this 
day directed all the camels to be destroyed, 
with the view of preserving the boosa for the 
horses of the cavalry and artillery, and these 
valuable animals cannot receive any rations of 
grain whatever after the 1st. proximo, bat 
must be subsisted entirely on boosa and grass, 
if the latter can be procured.” ‘ 

George Pollock had expected that the 3rd 
Dragoons would reach Peshawur by the 20th 
of March, but on the 27th they had not 
arrived, and the General wrote to Jellalabad 
explaining the causes of the delay, but still 
hoping that he would be able to commence, 
his march on the last. day of the month. 
“There appears,’ he wrote to General Sale on 
the 27th March, “to be nothing but accidents 





to impede the advance of the dragoons. They 
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were five days crossing the Ranee. I have 
sent out 300 camels to help them in, and 
I hope nothing will prevent my moving on the 
31st. God knows I am most anxious to move 
on, for I know that delay will subject us to be 
exposed to very hot weather. But my situa- 
tion has been most embarrassing. Any at- 
tempt at a forward movement in the early 
part of this month I do not think would have 
succeeded, for at one time the Hindoos did not 
hesitate to say that they would not go for- 
ward. I hope the horror they had has some- 
what subsided; but without more white faces 
I question even now if they would go. Since 
the Ist we have been doing all to recover 
a proper tone; but you may suppose what my 
feelings have been, wishing to relieve you, and 
knowing that my men would not go. How- 
ever desirable it is that I should be joined by 
the 3lst Regiment, your late letters compel 
me to move, and I hope therefore to be with 
you by about the 7th. I cannot say the day 
exactly, because I want to take Ali Musjid. 
When that is taken, your situation may per- 
haps become better.” 

Even the new native corps which were 
moving up from the provinces, and which the 
General believed to be “ without a taint,” were 
openly expressing their disinclination to ad- 
vance. Shere Singh mentioned this to Mr. 
Clerk. “Yesterday, early,’’ wrote the latter, 
in a letter to Government dated 19th March, 
“the Maharajah, Rajah Dyan Singh and my- 
self, being together for a short time, quite 
unattended, they told me that Commandant 
Cheyt Singh, who had come into Lahore for a 
day from Colonel Bolton’s camp, to escort 
which from Ferozepore to Peshawur the 
Durbar had appointed him, had mentioned 
that our Sepoys in that brigade did not like 
going to the westward, and were sometimes 
grouped eight or ten together, expressing 
their dissatisfaction; but that on the other 
hand the Europeans (her Majesty’s 31st and 
Artillery) were much delighted at the prospect 
of fighting with the Afghans. The Maha- 
rajah added, ‘If you could send two or three 
European corps, they would penetrate the 
Khyber or anywhere else so successfully 
against the Afghans, that the Hindoos, who 
are now alarmed, would, after one action, all 
take heart again.’” 

At length, on the morning of the 29th 
March, the troop of Horse Artillery, the 3rd 
Dragoons, and 1st Light Cavalry, the whole 
under the command of Colonel White, reached 
Peshawur, and preparations were at once 
made for the long-desired forward movement. 

During the past two months George Pol- 
lock’s difficulties had not been confined to in- 











fusing a proper spirit into his Sepoys, and 
hastening on the march of European reinforce- 
ments. He had other sources of anxiety and 
delay to contend against. Captain Mackeson, 
his chief political officer, had been engaged for 
some time in negotiations with the maliks or 
chiefs of the Afreedies, who held the Khyber 
Pass, having for their object the permitting 
the British force to march unimpeded through 
that formidable defile. But their rapacity 
defeated its own object. The chiefs had given 
hostages, and were to have received 50,000 
rupees for the safe conduct of the force from 
Jumrood to Dhaka, one moiety to be paid 
in advance, and the other on the army reach- 
ing the latter place. For this sum they 
engaged to clear the pass to Dhaka, and make 
arrangements for guarding it afterwards; also 
they were to remove all hostile Afreedies from 
the pass, as far as Ali Musjid. But they rose in 
their demands, so the General decided to cease 
further negotiation, and resolved to adopt the 
alternative of forcing the pass. George Pol- 
lock’s other great difficulty lay in the bearing 
of our Sikh allies, upon whom no dependence 
could be placed. We have related the conduct 
of the Nujeeb battalions of Wild’s force during 
the unsuccessful advance of the latter. All 
Captain Henry Lawrence’s efforts to obtain the 
co-operation of the Sikh troops at Peshawur 
had failed, but the prospect brightened when 
Gholaub Singh, the Rajah of Jummoo, was 
despatched with reinforcements to Peshawur 
by Shere Singh, the successor of Runjeet 
Singh, who, moreover, had issued positive and 





unequivocal orders that every possible assist- | 


ance was to be given to the British General. 
But the good tact and firmness of George 
Pollock met with its reward on this point 
also, and the Sikh troops, reassured by the 
arrival of European reinforcements, made up 
their minds to face the dangers of the Khyber. 
The following order of march was now laid 
down, and was well studied by commanding 
officers :-— 


CrentrE CoLuMn. 


Major-General Pollock. 

Brigadier Wild, commanding advance guard. 

Brigadier White (3rd Dragoons), second in command. 

Grenadier Company, H.M. 9th Regiment. 

1 Company 26th Native Infantry. 

3 Companies 30th Native Infantry. 

2 Companies 33rd Native Infantry, under command 
of Major Barnwell, H.M. yth. 

Seppers and Miners. 

Pioneers. 

4 guns Horse Artillery. 

2 guns Mountain Train. 

3 guns Foot Artillery. 

2 Squadrons 3rd Light Dragoons. 

Camels laden with treasure and ammunition. 

1 Company 58rd Native Infantry. 
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Camels laden with Commissariat stores. centre one chiefly composed of baggage with 
1 Company 53rd Native Infantry. troops, and advance and rear guards, the 
1 Squadron 1st Light Cavalry. ae . 

‘en others consisting of the troops which were to 
Baggage and Camp followers. f : . : 
1 Risallah (100 men) of Irregular Cavalry. flank it on the right and left. The train of 
Baggage and Camp followers. | camels was enormous, and this, notwith- 
1 Squadron Ist Cavalry. | standing that every exertion had been used 
Litters for siak, of wounded. ito reduce the quantity of baggage, all ranks 


Camels Jaden with ammunition. : | If-denial d : 
Major-General McCaskill, commanding rearguard. | Showing the greatest self-denial, and sacri- 


Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch, second in command. | ficing personal comfort most cheerfully for the 


3 guns Foot Artillery. | furtherance of the grand object every indivi- 
The 10th Regiment Light Cavalry. dual had in view. The General, on this 
2 Risallahs Irregular Cavalry. ee / ‘ 

: | point, had issued a fine soldierly appeal. 


2 Squadrons 3rd Light Dragoons. 
2 Horse Artillery guns. 
Camels laden with treasure and ammunition. 


After alluding to the defence of Jellalabad, 


}and the probability that the Peshawur force 


oe me - C: ae | would immediately advance to its relief, he 
Camels Sadlen with Covmisearint stores, went on to da r Success in relieving these 
3 Companies 60th Native Infantry. troops will raise for this force the admiration 
1 Company 6th Native Infantry. [and gratitude of all India; and the Major- 
1 Cempany H.M. Sth Regiment, under command of| General commanding feels assured that officers 

Major Davies, H.M. 9th Regiment. /and men will cheerfully make any sacrifice to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. : |} attain so noble an object. He therefore now | 
Right column, to crown the heights, and : eter | 
‘ , sms ‘calls upon the brigadiers to assemble the | 
advance in successive detachments of 2 com- ii ff o a d d 
. : 6 commanding officers under their orders 
panies, at intervals of 500 yards. Se ee a ee | 
: |determine on the least quantity of baggage | 
2 companies H.M. 9th Foot. jand the smallest number of camp followers 
5 Uemura 9005 Native saggy td fils se) with which their regiments can advance. The 
( J ezailchees, armed like the Khyberees, with | success of this enterprise will greatly depend | 
jezails, or long guns, under command of Licut.- | ; . : | 
Colonel Taylor, of H.M. 9th. {upon the quantity of baggage taken, as from 
7 Companies 30th Native Infantry, under Major Payne. | the nature of the country between Peshawur 
3 eens 60th Native Infantry, under Capt. Riddell. | and Jellalabad, the line most consistent with 
4 Companies 64th Native Infantry, under Major An- | safety must be as little encumbered as possi- 
ira ible. The Major-General commanding trusts 
Captain Broadfoot’s Sappers. | O4C. 6 J — xen 2 sige es ae nee 
14 Companies H.M. 9th Foot, under command of | that the confidence he feels in the troops will 
Major Anderson, 64th Native Infantry. | be repaid by their confidence in him. The | 
| soldiers may rest assured that his thoughts | 











The parties ieut.-C 1 Taylor | hn ; : 
iM I yg Mul Lieut. yng hoaye |} are constantly engaged in insuring their pro- 
ana iiajor Anders 3 ¥ 12 cae 2 ce s ‘ 
J arson to storm the right Dill visions and securing their comforts; and 
together, the former then to move on, the | they may be convinced they will never be 


elie ba eee” 6a saehaieiia 4 . ; 
atter to remain till the rearguard of the | called upon by him to make useless sacri- 


Compare column enters the pass. fices, or to undergo unnecessary hardships. 
Left column, to advance as above. | Arrangements will be made for placing such 
2 Companies H.M. 9th Regiment. | baggage as may be left behind in perfect 
4 Companies 26th Native Infantry. |security at Peshawur.” The army felt that 
400 Jezailchees, under command of Major Huish, | this appeal came from an officer who, though 
26th Native Infantry. | the General commanding, had set the example 


7 Companies 53rd Native Infantry, under Major | re ge . ; : : 
P we J! of sacrificing his comforts by reducing his 


Hoggan. 
3 Companies 60th Native Infantry, under Captain own personal baggage-cattle to one camel and 
Napleton, : |two mules. Major Smith says in one of his 
S Voespenios 64th Native sary letters, “The tents and baggage we leave 
Mey nes‘ cage Saye ay “ects behind are deposited in the fort of Peshawur 


14 Companies H.M. 9th Regiment, under command 


of Lieut.-Colonel Moseley, 64th Native Infantry. by authority of the Sikh Government; and 


certainly the luxurious magnificence which 

The parties under Lieut.-Colonel Moseley | has sometimes been urged as a reproach to 
and Major Huish to storm the left hill| Indian soldiering, has no existence in General 
together, the latter to move on, the former to| Pollock’s camp. ‘Doubling up,’ and in many 
remain till the rearguard of the centre column | instances ‘quadrupling up,’ in the smallest 
enters the pass. description of tent, is the plan adopted by the 

On the 31st March, 1842, the General| officers. A subaltern’s ‘ Regulation’ we ro- 
reached Jumrood. In marching from Kowulsur| gard as a sort of imperial pavilion; and, 
the force moved in three parallel columns, the | indeed, the General himself does not aspire 
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to so splendid an abode, but is content to 
share a little hill-tent with his aide-de-camp 
and the Assistant Adjutant-General. I sus- 
pect the latter are not entirely well pleased 
with his habit of forestalling the ‘early village 
cock.’ The men of the 9th have given up 
their usual tents for Sepoy ‘pauls,’ and the 
native troops have willingly dispensed with 
half their proper allowance of shelter.” 

The camp was pitched in the bed of the 
Chorab river, near the Shadi Bhagiaree entrance 
of the pass, where it was perceived the enemy 
were busily employed in making preparations 
for resistance. Across the mouth of the pass 
they had thrown up a barrier which assumed 
a very formidable character by the time the 
troops advanced to force an entrance. It was 
made of mud, huge stones, and heavy branches 
of trees. The Khyberees had not been hardly 
pressed for time to mature this “sungah,” or 
work, which indeed was of a character to defy 
the field pieces of the force, had they been 
brought to play upon it. On the morning of 
the arrival of the British force at Jumrood, 
further difficulties had arisen to delay an 
advance on the following morning, as the 
General had intended. The camel-drivers 
were deserting in such numbers that there 
was not even sufficient carriage for the ammu- 
nition. The 33rd Regiment, which had just 
arrived at Peshawur, could not come up to the 
encamping ground for want of cattle; and 
another day’s halt was the result of the delay. 
In the meanwhile, the Sepoys were deserting 
from Wild’s Brigade, Gholaub Singh had not 
moved up his camp, and, above all, the rain 
was descending in floods.* The General 
writes to Captain Macgregor under date April 
3rd, “ We have had heavy rain, and the Sikhs 
begged that I would wait till to-morrow. I 
have consented to this, because the troops 
of both powers advancing simultaneously for 
the same purpose ought to produce a good 
effect. The pluck of the Sepoys is doubtful; 
but I hope, when we carry the mouth of 
the pass, they will feel confidence. The 
9th are most anxious to be let loose; and, 
please God, by to-morrow we shall be well 
inthe pass. . . . I still much regret that 
I have not the 3lst; but after Sir Robert 
Sale’s letter, received some time back, I con- 
sider that he has put it out of my power 
to wait longer, although I am quite sure 
that the addition of 900 Europeans would 
have operated very favourably for the pri- 
soners.”’ 

During the halt at Jumrood, George Pol- 
lock issued the accompanying farther and 


* Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan. 





more specific orders to regulate the move- 
ments of the 5th of April, the eventful day on 
which he had decided to attempt the forcing 
of that tremendous pass that had so long 
frowned defiance on him. “The force to be 
under arms to-morrow morning at half-past 
three o'clock, ready to move forward, at which 
time all the treasure, ammunition, baggage, 
&c., will be moved to the low ground to the 
right front of the hills now occupied by 
pickets. No fires are to be lighted on any 
account; no drums to beat, or bugles to be 
sounded. The six companies of the 60th 
regiment, and six companies of the 33rd 
regiment, will remain with the baggage in the 
vicinity of the treasure and ammunition. The 
parties for crowning the heighis, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor and 
Major Anderson, will move forward to the hill 
on the right of the pass, The parties for the 
same duty, under the command of Major 
Huish and Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley, will in 
like manner move forward to the hill on the 
left. Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor’s party will 
be accompanied by the irregulars who lately 
garrisoned Ali Musjid. Captain Ferris’s Jezail- 
chees will accompany the left advancing 
party. 

“ When the heights have been crowned on 
both hills, four companies of the 9th Foot, the 
eight companies of the 26th, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Taylor and Major Huish, also 
the Jezailchees under Captain Ferris, will 
descend the hills to be in readiness to enter 
the pass. Six horse artillery guns, four from 
the Foot Artillery, with the mountain guns, 
will be drawn up in battery opposite the pass. 
The advance guard, seven companies of the 
30th and seven companies of the 53rd, will 
accompany the guns. The whole of the 
cavalry will be so placed by Brigadier White, 
that any attempt at an attack from the low 
hills on the right may be frustrated. When 
the baggage, &c., is directed to advance, the 
same order of march will be preserved as was 
formerly prescribed, with the following altera- 
tions :—six companies of the 60th Native 
Infantry will be together on the right, and 
six companies of the 33rd, now arrived, will 
follow the 53rd Native Infantry. When the 
rear of the column is entering the pass, the 
two rear companies of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moseley’s and Major Anderson’s parties 
should descend the hills.” 

In the evening of the 4th, the General went 
round to all his commanding officers to ascer- 
tain that they thoroughly understood the 
orders that had been issued for their guidance, 
and to learn from them what was the temper 
of their men. Nothing could be better, was 
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the. unanimous report, than the morale of the 
Sepoys,; who were eager for the impending 
conflict. So passed the night ; and at length 
the morning dawned, big with the fate of 
British India, a day that was to make or mar 
the reputation of George Pollock. 


Cuarter VI.—Kuyser Pass: 5tu to 16TH 


Aprit, 1842. 


At half-past three on the morning of the 5th 
April the troops were under arms, the camp 
struck, and, according to arrangements pre- 
viously made, the treasure, ammunition, and 
baggage placed on the road leading from 
Jumrood towards the entrance of the Khyber 
pass. Quickly, and without beat of drum or 
sound of bugle, the British force moved off in 
the dim twilight, towards the Shadi Bhagiaree 
mouth of the pass, and the crowning columns 
prepared to ascend the heights on either side. 
The hearts of the bravest—and there were gal- 
lant soldiers there who had fought in many 
climes, under the Iron Duke in the Peninsula, 
and before Washington and New Orleans, even 
the hearts of these, who had many a time and 
oft looked death in the face, must have beat 
quicker with proud hope and high expectation, 
as they glanced upwards at the terrific crags 
towering above them, or cast a look at the no 
less tremendous gorge yawning at their feet, 
like the mouth of an open sepulchre. It was 
now their immediate duty to surmount these 
precipices, or boldly assail the defile that 
“oped its ponderous jaws ” before them; and 
yet so mightily had the morale of the Sepoys 
improved, that under the guidance of. their 
glorious chief, in whom they now reposed the 
most implicit and childlike confidence, they 
prepared with enthusiasm for the task. 

Nothing could have proved better than the 
arrangements of George Pollock, who, more- 
over, is entitled to the entire credit of con- 
ceiving and elaborating the plan of attack; it 
is also not less certain that no general could 
have been more fortunate in the success that 
crowned his labour, thanks to the indomi- 
table energy and fighting excellence of all his 
troops, though in carrying out these interest- 
ing and almost unique operations of war, the 
chief meed of praise is only justly due to that 
noble corps, the 9th Foot, and their gallant and 
chivalrous leader, Colonel Taylor. 

The crowning colamns quickly advanced on 
the right; the precipitous nature of the ground 
was such that it seemed to defy the eager 
activity of Taylor and his men. But he stole 
unseen, round the: base of the mountain, and 
found, a more practicable ascent than that 


the British infantry were hotly engaged with 
the hardy mountaineers, who contested every 
foot of ground with desperation. Having 
driven a considerable body of the enemy up 
the hills, which were scaled and crowned in 
spite of a determined opposition, the right 
column moved to their left, to clear the re- 
doubts commanding the entrance to the pass, 
which were abandoned on their approach, the 





enemy suffering severely in their retreat. 
Major Anderson remained on the heights with 
his column reinforced by one company of the 
9th and two companies of the 26th N. I. under 
Captain Gahan, whilst Colonel Taylor de- 
scended with the remainder to carry into 
effect the General’s: plan of operations in clear- 
ing off the enemy from their positions on the 
right of the road to Ali Musjid, which was 
finally accomplished in spite of obstinate re- 
sistance at several points, especially over a 
bridge where the enemy had concentrated in 
force. 

The column under Major George Huish, 
employed to capture the hills on the left of the 
pass, were equally successful. Led by Cap- 
tain Ferris’s regiment of Jezailchees, 400 
strong, the heights were speedily carried, and 
the summit having been gained, a smaller hill 
at the entrance of the pass was cleared by the 
fire of the column. This being effected, the 
post was made over to Lieut.-Col. Moseley, 
commanding the rear crowning column, and 
the troops, with the exception of two com- 
panies of the 26th N. I, descended for the 
purpose of continuing to scale and clear the 
heights on the left of the road to Ali Musjid. 
While these flanking columns were at their 
task on the heights the General ordered Cap- 
tain Alexander in command of the artillery to 
place the guns in position, and to throw shrap- 
nel among the enemy, when _ opportunity 
offered, which assisted much in their discom- 
fiture. The General. perceiving that Colonel 
Taylor was some time in reaching the summit 
of the hill to the right, owing to the sturdy 
opposition he met with and the extremely 
difficult nature of the ground, detached a party 
consisting of four companies of the 9th, four 
companies of the 26th N. I1., four companies of 
the 64th N. I.,and some Jezailchees, under the 
command of Brigadier Wild, to assault the posi- 
tion.in- front, The hill was, however; so ex- 
tremely steep near the summit, that, notwith- 
standing the undaunted gallantry of the officers 
and men, they were for some time unable to gain 
a footing on the crest, and the enemy were ena- 
bled to throw stones with fatal effect upon some 
of the leading grenadiers of the 9th Foot; even- 
tually the Brigadier, though wounded, gained 
the summit. On the occupation of the heights 





which he had first. tried. Then, on both sides, 
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by the crowning columns, the General advanced 
the main column to the mouth of the pass, and 
commenced destroying the barrier which the 
enemy had evacuated on finding their position 
turned. This task was ably performed, under 
the direction of Lieut. John Becher (now Col. 
Becher, C.B.), Acting Field Engineer, and the 
General was not slow in expressing to Govern- 
ment his high sense of the “ very essential ser- 
vices rendered by that officer in clearing the pass 
of the impediments constructed by the enemy, 
which he did with a degree of celerity, notwith- 
standing their strength and difficulty of re- 
moval, that elicited my warmest satisfaction.” 

In the meantime, Col. Taylor, on the right 
having been reinforced by one company of 
the 33rd N. I. under Lieut. Watson, directed 
Captain Lushington of the 9th to move 
with that company and the light company 
of his own regiment to the right, to take 
the enemy’s position in reverse, whilst he him- 
self, leaving Major Anderson in command of 
the heights already gained, attacked in front. 
The enemy drawn up in dense masses offered a 
stout resistance, but the British soldiers, with 
the flush of victory on their brow, would not 
be denied, and carried everything before them. 
The Afreedies retreated, and a bridge, at which 
they had made a stout resistance, was cleared 
of them. No further opposition was offered on 
this side by the enemy, who retreated on Ali 
Musjid; Col. Taylor, pushing on, occupied the 
tower and hili to the left within about a mile of 
that place.* Major Huish on his side was equally 
successful. On descending from the heights 
to clear the. hills on the left of the road leading 
to Ali Musjid, the enemy offered a determined 
resistance, especially at the heights command- 
ing the bridge, from whence, though in great 
force, they were driven in the most spirited 
style, and with considerable loss while retreat- 
ing. 

Though the fighting had been of the most 
trying and fatiguing character, scaling heights 
during the whole day under the hot sun and 
in the face of a fierce enemy, the duty was 
cheerfully performed by all the troops, the 
Sepoys vying with their European comrades, 
while Ferris’s Jezailchees, under that officer 
and Sir Richmond Shakespear, nobly earned 
the meed of praise bestowed on them by 
the General, who declared that their “ con- 
duct excited the delight and admiration of all 
who beheld them. I consider much of the 
success of the day to be attributed to their 
gallantry, skill, and perseverance in this most 
difficult description of warfare.” General 


* Col. Taylor to Captain P by, Ali ji 
April 6th, 1845, ‘ Ss tee haan 


Pollock, in his despatch, warmly eulogized the 
officers and men of the force under his com- 
mand, “ for the zeal, devotion, and unflinching 
valour in performance of the very arduous duty 
which they have so nobly executed.” “The 
Sepoys behaved nobly,” wrote General Pollock 
to a friend, on the day after theaction. “They 
merely required a trial in which they should 
find that they were not sacrificed. There 
were, however, many desertions before we ad- 
vanced. Now they are in the highest spirits, 
and have a thorough contempt for the enemy. 
This is a great point gained. You are aware 
that Mahomed Akhbar sent a party, about 800, 
with one or two. guns to oppose us; but they 
thought better of it, and abandoned the fort of 
Ali Musjid this morning. I have accordingly 
taken possession. The Sikhs are encamped 
near us, and are much more respectful and 
civil since our operations of yesterday.” 

To Col. Taylor, especially, he expressed 
his warmest acknowledgments were due for 
the spirit, coolness, and judgment with which 
he discharged the duties entrusted to him. 
Other officers commanding parties, as Major 
Huish and Captain Alexander, were most fa- 
vourably mentioned; and his staff officers, Cap- 
tain Ponsonby, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
and Captain Pollock, A.D.C., were likewise com- 
mended for the assistance they afforded. The 
casualty roll, considering the results achieved in 
defeating an enemy 10,000 strong, in an almost 
impregnable position, was singularly small, and 
belied the predictions of Avitabile that the whole 
force was going to destruction. It consisted of 
Lieut. Cumming of the 9th Foot, and thirteen 
non-commissioned officers, privates, and Sepoys 
killed; seventeen privates and Sepoys miss- 
ing; and three officers, fifteen non-commis- 
sioned officers, and eighty-six privates and 
Sepoys wounded; grand total, 135. Of these 
casualties forty-one were from the 9th Foot, 
and thirty-seven from the Jezailchees, evinc- 
ing the prominent part these corps took in 
the conflict. 

The difficulties of the further march of the 
main column to Ali Musjid were mainly occa- 
sioned by the enormous length of the string of 
baggage animals, which were not only employed 
in conveying ammunition and provisions for 
Pollock’s own force, but also for the garrison at 
Jellalabad. Encumbered as he was, the General 
was compelled to move slowly, but so skilful were 
the arrangements he made for the protection of 
the baggage that he was enabled to report that 
“not a single baggage animal has fallen into 
the hands of the enemy.” The march to Ali 
Musjid from the entrance to the pass, though 
only five miles in length, occupied the greater 





portion of the day. The heat was intense, the 
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| Jezailchees were sent in to garrison the place. 
| It consists of two small forts, connected by a 
| wall of little strength, and stands upon the 
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troops suffered greatly from thirst, but they 
never murmured. The enemy had evacuated 
Ali Musjid in the morning, and now Ferris’s 


summit of an isolated oblong rock, commanded 
on the southern and western sides by two 
lofty hills,* 

A part of the British force, with the head- 





| quarters, bivouacked at Sulla Chunee, near | 
| the fortress, but the night was so bitterly cold | 

that the troops, though they had been on their | 
| legs since three o'clock that morning, could | 


have had but little sleep. The enemy, who still | 
hovered about, kept up a desultory fire during | 


| the night, and the utmost vigilance was exercised | 


to guard against a “chupao,” or night attack, | 
at which these mountaineers are great adepts. | 
But they had lost, it was said, about 300 killed, | 
and 600 or 800 wounded, and dcubtless con- | 
sidered this sufficient for one day’s fighting. 

A military writer, in a work entitled “ Moun- 
tain Warfare,” speaks in the following terms 
of the tactics employed by General Pollock in 
the operations just detailed. “The attack and 
defence of defiles is similar in many important 
respects to that of posts, but in others there is 
a difference, and we therefore consider a few 
words on the subject necessary. Of course no 
defile that can be turned should ever be at- 
tacked in front, and as all defiles consist of two 
heights and a gorge, the best method of attack 
appears to be to crown the heights on either 


| flank, and to have another column to attack 
below when the operations of the flanking 


parties appear to be developed. This is the 
invariable method which appears to have been 
adopted by all generals; by it Napoleon, in 


| 1799, carried the terrible defile of Newmarckt; 











by it Soult forced the pass of Roncesvalles ; and 
by it Pollock succeeded in the passage of the 
Khyber. The arrangements of the last-men- 
tioned General in the operation alluded to are 
so perfect in conception and so complete in 
detail, that it would be superfluous, with such 
an instance, to attempt to elaborate or improve 
on it. The following is an abstract of the 
orders on the subject.’ (Here followed the 
orders that have already been laid before the 
reader.) ‘These columns were all drawn up 
in their respective places, which had been 
carefully selected, while one of the batteries of 
artillery was drawn up opposite the mouth of 
the pass to distract the enemy’s attention as 
much as possible from the flanking columns, 
and a regiment of cavalry was ready, on some 
open and undulating ground to the left of the 


* Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan. 








pass, to charge any party of the enemy that 
attempted to make a flank attack trom the low 
hills in that direction on the baggage, &c. 
The main, or rather centre column, was not 
meant to do any fighting, but was to remain 
halted in front of the pass till the flanking 
columns had won their way to the rear of the 
barricades, which the enemy had thrown up in 
the mouth of the defile when it was to advance 
through obstacles which the Sappers would 
have destroyed. A bugler was told off to each 
commanding officer of detachment, to sound 
whenever anything occurred to stay the ad- 
vance of his particular party, and this call was 
to be taken up by every other bugler, and the 
whole of both flanking columns were to halt 
till the obstruction had been cleared, when the 
same bugler as before was to sound the ad- 
vance. ‘Thus the columns advanced simul- 
taneously, and the advance of each being 
carefully regulated there was no fear of their 
being overwhelmed in detail. The clearest 
orders were laid down as to the position of 
the baggage of each regiment, and an English 


officer was told off from each corps to see that 


the places assigned were kept. So particular 


was General Pollock that every man should | 


clearly understand what he had to do, that he 
went round to each individual commandant to 
satisfy himself that all was comprehended. 
Such arrangements as these deserved the 
success they received. It maybe thought by 


some that the minute detail of the place of | 


every camp follower by the General command- 
ing was rather unnecessary; not so, there is 
no operation in war in which confusion is more 
likely to take place, none in which confusion is 
more fatal, than in the forcing of a narrow 
mountain pass; and if the success of this in- 
stance, or the disaster caused in Elphinstone’s 
force by the neglect of these rules, be not 
sufficient, none better can be offered than that 
of the retreat of Korsakoff from Zurich. It is, 
of course, as necessary to crown the heights 
and take all the other precautions detailed 
above in retreating as in advancing through a 
pass: a curious proof of this is afforded by 


the fact that General Pollock, who led the way | 


in the return from Cabul, and invariably ad- 
hered to his former plan, was never once 
attacked, while Generals Nott and McCaskill, 
who brought up the rear and neglected these 
precautions, were frequently harassed by the 
matchlock fire of the enemy.” 

While General Pollock was forcing his way 
through the Khyber, the Sikh troops, at his 
suggestion—for he was dubious of their acting 
in good faith,—moved up by another pass 
known as the Jubogee. They doubted his suc- 
cess, and held back until they found that he had 
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forced his way; but in the afternoon of the 
6th they made their appearance. Both Captain 
Laurence, the political officer with them, and 
Captain Mackeson eccompanied the General 


| throughout the operations, and afforded: great 


| assistance to him; 














the former returned’ to 
Peshawur on the conclusion of the operations, 
while Mackeson proceeded with the force. The 
General relates that so eager was Henry Lau- 
rence to take part in the dangers of the day, 
that though at midnight of the 4th he left him 
in the tent he had occupied retching violently 
with an attack of colic, which might’ have 
been premonitory of cholera for all he knew, 
yet when the troops began to move he found 
this truly great man at his elbow, looking 
deathly pale, yet with his indomitable will 
triumphing over the physical infirmities that 
would have prostrated men of ordinary mould. 

The General had entered into a covenant 
with Gholaub Singh, which was to hold good 
until the 5th of June, for the occupation of the 
pass by the Sikh troops, who were engaged to 
keep open his communications with the rear; 
but when he marched to Jellalabad they en- 
tered into arrangements with certain Afreedies 
to keep open the pass for the stipulated time, 
and early in May quitted Ali Musjid and re- 
turned to Jumrood. 

General Pollock was detained on the 6th 
April, south of Ali Musjid, by finding that the 
Sikhs had not completed the arrangements for 
guarding the road to Peshawur; during the 
morning he despatched the regiment of Jezail- 
chees ‘to take possession of Ali Musjid. On 
the 7th the force marched to a place called 
Ghuree Lala Beg, meeting with but trifling 
opposition on the road, though, owing to its 
narrowness, the baggage was delayed until 
one p.m. of the following day. The men and 
cattle were much fatigued, but the General 
pushed on to Lundikhana, leaving. a strong 
force of Native Infantry to garrison Ali Musjid, 
close up to which the Sikh troops soon moved, 
rendering the post secure. From thence ‘he 
marched next day to Dhaka, thirty miles distant 
from the entrance to the pass from out which 
the force now at length emerged. Opposite 
Dhaka is Lalpoora, and some slight opposition 
was encountered here from Saadut Khan, the 
opponent of Toorabuz Khan of Lalpoora, who 
had steadfastly adhered to British interests, 
and rendered important service by conveying 
money to General. Sale at the time of his 
greatest exigency. 

General Pollock arrived on the 10th at the 
camp near Lalpoora with a part of his force, 
the remainder,under General McCaskill being 
one march behind, owing to the impracticability 
of moving so much baggage through so narrow 





# passat one time. © On the General's arrival on 
the'ground, he found the Lalpoora people under 
Saadut Khan firing upon his men, and in re- 
turn opened a desultory fire with shell at bodies 
of the enemy near the banks of the. river. 
Intelligence was received during the afternoon 
that Saadut Khan intended quitting the fort 
and town during the night, but as later on it 
was understood that he would not move unless 
forced, the General ordered a strong detach- 
ment. under the command of Colonel Taylor to 
move at early dawn. Three guns were also 
directed to the front of the camp to divert the 
enemy’s attention when the column should ad- 
vance, and a rear detachment was directed to 
remain at the ford of the river about six miles 
from camp. About half-past seven a party of 
the enemy, accompanied, as it was supposed, 
by Saadut Khan, was observed proceeding 
towards the ford, but on seeing the strength 
of the force opposed to them, the chief returned 
with his horsemen, and soon after rode off, and 
Toorabuz Khan was re-established in his prin- 
cipality of Lalpoora. The ford was extremely 
difficult, and two men of the Dragoons were 
drowned; owing to the deficiency of transport 
also, there being only one boat available, the 
process of re-crossing was extremely tedious. 
While encamped near Lalpoora, the General 
received two letters from Captain Macgregor, 
informing him of the death of Shah Soojah, 
near Cabul. 

The troops resumed their march on the 
13th, and arrived on the 15th at Ali Boghan, 
about seven miles distant from Jellalabad, with- 
out encountering any further opposition. On 
the following day Jellalabad was reached, the 
band of the 13th Queen’s, a gallant regiment 
which had so long assisted to hold that 
town, marching out to play in the travel- 
worn soldiers of Pollock’s army. Mr. Gleig, in 
his highly interesting history of Sale’s brigade, 
says that the relieving force thus escorted 
marched the last two or three miles to the 
tune, “Oh, but ye’ve been lang o’ coming.” 
It’ must have been a happy’ meeting, this, 
between these brave bands of Englishmen, 
after all the anxieties, the hope deferred, 
and the fighting in which so many gallant 
fellows perished in the attempt to aid their 
beleaguered countrymen. 

Before proceeding further I will lay before 
the reader the spirited account of the forcing 
of the Khyber by Major: Smith, who will 
receive the attention due to an eye-witness. 
“The enemy appeared to be very soon aware 
of our approach, and the faces of the lofty hills 
on either side were studded with signal-fires, 
as if hung with lamps all over. The effect 
was very beautiful. General McCaskill, being 
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in command of the rearguard, my post, as 
acting deputy-assistant adjutant-general, was 
with him, and I had thus an opportunity of 
witnessing the whole scene, as if beheld in a 
panorama. It was a splendid sight, and of 
course intensely interesting. The day began 
to dawn as the troops reached the foot of the 
hills. The right column had the most difficult 
ascent to make. Colonel Taylor had well re- 
connoitred the ground, and led his men a 
considerable distance to the right, where there 
seemed to be most facility for climbing the hill. 
The enemy were posted behind rocks, but 
firing their jezails, or matchlocks, retreated 
up the mountain before our men, who pressed 
on, breathless with toil, every now and then 
pausing at favourable spots to rest for a few 
seconds, till they attained the summit of the 
ridge, and moved along it to the left. Some 
very sharp skirmishing, in which the Khyberees 
evinced considerable’ skill, now took place. 
Several of our men, European and native, were 
knocked over, and the flashing of musketry 
continued so long and uninterruptedly that 
we began to feel anxious about renewing the 
supply of ammunition. A party of the 9th, 
somewhat detached, were hotly pressed by 
numbers greatly exceeding their own, and 
while rushing eagerly (but in regular skir- 
mishing order) to attain a strong position, 
their ‘officer, Lieutenant Cumming, a highly 
promising and much-esteemed young man, 


| received a shot in the head and fell dead 


instantly. 





The party having reached the de- 
fensive ground soon effectually checked the 
enemy, then charged, and drove them down 
the hill towards the pass. 

“ Meantime the left column had been carrying 
on operations of a similar nature, but with less 
opposition; while General Pollock placed the 
artillery of the advance guard in battery oppo- 
site the gorge of the pass, and, with showers 
of shrapnel, dispersed the enemy from behind 
their sungah built across the road, and from 
the heights immediately above it. A strong 
body of Afreedies were posted on the summit 
of the right hill, to which point Colonel Taylor’s 
column was advancing; but as the difficulties 
and distance of his route necessarily caused 
some delay, General Pollock ordered Brigadier 
Wild to ascend the precipitous face of the hill, 
with the grenadiers of the 9th and five com- 
panies cf the 30th Native Infantry, and dis- 
lodge the enemy. Most gallantly they went to 
work; Captain Ogle, of the 9th, conspicuously 
leading his company; but unfortunately they 
took ‘a ‘path which was impracticable. After 


from the top, and rolling down large stones, by 
which Ogle was severely bruised, his colour- 
sergeant and several men killed, and many put 
hors de combat. The attempt, however, was 
not to be thus frustrated. They scrambled 
about till they found a practicable path, and 
at length were established on the summit, 
whence the enemy soon fled, finding themselves 
assailed on the other flank by Colonel Taylor's 
party, who had now acquired complete mastery 
of the whole ridge. The Khyberees having 
rushed on from all points to take up a new 
position farther north in the pass, the sappers 
soon cleared away the sungah, and the advance 
was continued exactly according to the precon- 
certed plan. The behaviour of the Bengal 
Sepoys in the fight, associated with the men of 


and General Pollock must have felt great satis- 


and gallantry. They thirsted to revenge the 
comrades in the previous attacks, and were, 
indeed, in a savage state of excitement. A 
short distance within the pass a Khyberee was 
found concealed in a cave. He rushed down 


protection. The General and Major Barnwell 


have his life, and the instant General Pollock 


and hacked to pieces. 


pressed on without a check till they reached a 
bridge, commanded by hills, on which the enemy 
had posted themselves in great force, keeping 
up a constant fire upon the causeway, which 
they had cut through transversely, making a 
gap of considerable width. Some time elapsed 
before they could be dislodged, but at length 
they were driven off. The sappers rapidly re- 
paired the bridge, under the direction of the 
engineer officer, and ‘ Forward’ was again the 





word, till ut about two o’clock in the afternoen 
the advance attained the neighbourhood of Ali 
Musjid. This fort had been occupied in the 
morning by an Afghan chief, with a small 
force sent thither by Akhbar Khan; but finding 
General Pollock was rapidly bearing down all 
opposition, they mounted their horses, and, 
with their two guns, betook themselves to 
flight. The camp was established, and thus 
concluded the ‘doing of that day.’ 

“The baggage animals, which had been as- 





ascending about two-thirds of the hill they 
found the rocks overhanging them, and were 
brought to a check, the enemy firing incessantly 

















sembled near the mouth of the pass, entered it 
as soon as the way was clear. The vast train 





upon the road, and ran to General Pollock for | 





the 9th, was everything that could be wished, | 


faction in perceiving that he had no longer any | 
cause of apprehension as to their steadiness | 


death and wounds inflicted on so many of their | 


placed him between them, and endeavoured to | | 
prevent his being iniured; but his pursuers | 
followed, fiercely exclaiming that they must | 














relinquished his hold’ of him he was cut down || 
No authority could at || 
that moment have induced them to give quarter. | 

“The advance guard and flanking columns | 
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wound along, and the rearguard followed. So 
slow was our progress that when darkness 
came on we had not penetrated above a mile 
into the pass, and there appearing no chance 
of a farther forward movement in the mass of 
camels before us,a halt was sounded. The 
cavalry picketed their horses, guards were 
posted, haversacks emptied of their con- 
tents, and we lay down to bivouac for the 
night, during the whole of which a perpetual 
popping of musketry resounded from the hills 
about us, where the troops of our flanking 


Here, then, we found ourselves 
in a condition that may be well described by 
the Yankee phrase, ‘an uncomfortable fix.’ 
All day long did we wait, and wait, and wait, 
while the never-ending train of baggage by | 
slow degrees passed on; and when evening | 
came, there we were still waiting. There was 
evidently no chance of getting in that night. 
Tt was just growing dark, and the General, his 
aide-de-camp, and myself were making a dinner 
of such provender as we had, when a frightful | 
uproar arose in and beyond the narrow passage | 
columns were posted,—an absurd waste of am-|I have mentioned. Crack! crack! went the 

munition, which General Pollock has issued|shots of some twenty jezails. 
strong orders to repress. Among our various | in pell-mell confusion all the camels, bullocks, 











| & 
| 








accommodations the most luxurious lit de repos |and drivers, who were nearest to the outlet, | 


I observed was that of the artillery officer, who | exclaiming that five hundred Khyberees were 

ensconced himself snugly beneath one of his | among the baggage, and murdering every man | 
guns, probably on the principle of the prisoner | they came across. 
for debt in ‘ Pickwick,’ who slept under the} gress of our repast. 


This interrupted the pro- 
We rose from table in 


table, because, as he said, he had been always | the middle of the first course, and the General | 


accustomed to a ‘four-poster.’ , 


the Brahmins of each corps. 


We then lay down to pass 


They had accomplished every pur- 
The spot at which they performed 

We resumed our march at daybreak, and 
Here my chum, Captain Edmonds, of the | 


I had, fortunately, a mule with me, 


We solicited charity among our || 
One contributed a small tent, || 


proceeded to arrange for the reception of the || 77 
|  “ At daybreak next morning we resumed our | distinguished guests with whose visit we were 
| march, and about two o’clock arrived in camp, |threatened. Thinking it probable they might 
the whole operation having perfectly succeeded. |arrive in the middle of the night, the guns 
| The loss of the day was 31 killed and 104 | were placed in readiness to fire a salute on the 
wounded. What loss the enemy suffered we | occasion, and, as guard of honour, waited to || 
could not with accuracy ascertain. They are | receive them behind a battlement constructed 
| scrupulously careful to carry off their dead, | with bags of flour. 
and we did not find many in the pass. On|a most disagreeable night till morning. 
awaking in the morning I discovered that I | wind blew cold and bleak along the pass, bring- 
had been reposing within a few feet of one of|ing with it a smothering cloud of dust and 
these—a ghastly object, his head shattered to|sand. We neither heard nor saw more of our 
pieces by a shrapnel. One of the matters to | friends. 
which great attention had been paid in preparing | pose by carrying off several camel-loads of 
for the attack, was the prevention of suffering | baggage. 
from thirst to which the nature of the service | this feat is particularly well adapted for it, 
rendered the men liable, who had to remain so ! affording concealment behind rocks and bushes 
long and to endure so much labour on those | till some unguarded string of animals passed |’ 
arid heights under a burning sun. Hindoo| by. 
prejudices augmented the difficulty of this point | found General Pollock, with the advance, en- 
very considerably. These gentlemen will drink | camped some few miles on at Lall Beg Ghur- | 
from no vessel on hand, but those of ‘ persons | ree. 
of quality’ like themselves. Much was ac- | 9th, and I were saluted with the gratifying in- _ 
complished by arrangement, but there were |telligence that our baggage was among the || 
still a great many parched tongues and dry | plundered—tent, clothes, money, everything || 
lips, notwithstanding the provision of nume-| gone! 
rous camel-loads of lotas (brass pots) filled| carrying my bedding and some few changes 
with the pure element by the sacred hands of ; of linen. 
neighbours. 





“On the following morning we renewed our | another a shirt or two, a third some other | 


march much in the same order as before. I) essential article of equipment, and finally we | 
was again with General McCaskill, on rear- | subsided into a sort of satisfaction in the total | 
guard duty, which, however important, is cer- | emancipation from all anxiety about baggage. 
tainly the most abominable and tedious of any | Now and then the want of some little article of 
that falls to one’s lot. The road runs along| comfort or convenience excites us to a bene- 
the stony bed of a river and below the small jdiction of the Khyber robbers, but, on the | 


fort of Ali Musjid, a little beyond which the | whole, we bear our misfortunes with very tole- | 


rugged mountains contract to so narrow a/ rable equanimity. 
“Our next march was made (still without any 





passage that not more than two camels could 
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opposition worth mentioning) to Lundikhana, 
and then out of the pass to this place, where 
we are encamped on the right bank of the 
Caubul river, the town and fort of Lalpoora 
exactly opposite to us on the other side. The 
whole distance from the mouth of the pass to 
Dhaka is about thirty miles. It was extremely 
pleasant to emerge from the confinement of 
the contracted defile into the open plain. The 
fort of Lalpoora was held, when we came 
here, by an Afghan chief named Saadut Khan, 
brother of Toorabuz Khan, whose assistance 
the other day enabled our Pesh Bolak fugitives 
to escape to Peshawur. ‘Toorabuz then pos- 
sessed the place, but found it advisable to 
abandon it and take refuge at Peshawur, when 
the insurrection against his friends the Eng- 
lish broke out, and Saadut, their bitter foe, 
then seized it. Toorabuz accompanied us 
through the pass, and General Pollock pur- 
poses before we move on to reinstate him in 
his power. 

“A battery was erected, and we fired several 
rounds of shot and shell at the fort. The 
river runs like a sluice in front of the place, 
and is not fordable, nor could boats be pro- 
cured, so a force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taylor, of the 9th, composed of two squadrons 


of the 3rd Light Dragoons, two companies of | each individual was in himself a particularly | 


the 9th, ten of Native Infantry, and two guns, 
proceeded yesterday along this bank with the 


intention of crossing where practicable and | to our encamping ground, and when the salute 











Boghan, about seven miles distant from Jellala- 
bad, and several of the officers, so long pent up 
within its walls, enjoyed the unusual recreation 
of riding over to our camp, all traces of the 
enemy having vanished since their sally of the 
7th, and the approach of our army having 
caused the disappearance of every Afghan in 
the neighbourhood. Somehow or other we 
had adopted a notion that the defenders of the 
beleaguered fortress would be fourd in a de- 
plorable condition, with long beards, haggard 
faces, and tattered garments. This, when exa- 
mined, was not a reasonable expectation, but 
certainly many of us had conceived it, and a 
comical surprise arose when we found the 
European officers and men, all fat and rosy, in 
the highest health, scrupulously clean shaven, 


and dressed as neatly as if quartered in the | 
We, on | 


the contrary, the relieving army, presented the | 
Our | 


baggage, reduced to the smallest quantity, | 


best regulated cantcnment in India. 
strongest possible contrast to all this. 


afforded only essential changes of clothing; 
our coats and trousers were torn and dirty, 


our lips and faces burnt and blistered by the | 
sun; and although the troops, when marshalled | 
in array, made a goodly show, and stalwart, | 


soldier-like appearance, yet for the most part 


shabby-looking person. The walls of Jellala- 
bad were manned by the garrison as we passed 


moving down on Lalpoora through a rocky | was fired and returned, a loud and thrilling 


defile on the other side. 


found far more difficult and dangerous than | exciting scene. 
The depth and rapidity of | hearts beat happily together as throbbed at | 


they anticipated. 


The operation was | cheer burst forth to welcome us; it was a most 


Rarely, indeed, have so many 


the stream, or rather streams (for they had to | that moment in the ranks of the relieving and 
get over several), was most formidable. Three | relieved. I trust that many, too, felt it to be 
or four men and horses of the dragoons were|an occasion of deep solemnity, and lifted up 


drowned. The infantry crossed on elephants, 
and after many hours of excessive toil the 


troops reached their destination in the middle | 


of the night, and found the fort and town 
abandoned by the enemy. 


before their arrival, having watched from our | 
battery, with much amusement, the decamping | see us. 





their grateful thoughts to the Almighty.” 
General Pollock, writing to a friend, says of 

the appearance of the Jellalabad garrison, “‘ We 

found the fort strong, the-garrison healthy, 


This we knew long | and, except for wine and beer, better off than 


They were, of course, delighted to 


we were. 
We gave three cheers as we passed 


| of Saadut and his friends, who mounted in hot! the colours, and the band of each regiment 
haste and set off over the hills as soon as they | played as it came up. It was a sight worth 


| party on their flank. Soon after their de- | 


got news of the approach of Colonel Taylor’s | seeing. All appeared happy.” 

But great events had taken place at Jellala- 
parture, an Afghan, one of the inhabitants of | bad only a few days before the arrival of Pol- 
the town of Lalpoora, crossed the rapid stream | lock’s force, and had altered the position of the 
to our side with great dexterity, supported by | garrison materially, though not to the extent 
an inflated bag of goatskin which, on reaching | generally inferred by people who say that Sale 
the bank, he hoisted on his back, and then | relieved himself. His troops had been shut up 
hastened up to us to announce that the place | for five long months in the fortifications reared 
was forsaken by the enemy. Our troops had by their own energy, and the genius of Broad- 


@ wearisome march back to rejoin head-quarters, | foot, an officer of Madras Native Infantry, and 
in a state of semi+starvation, when on the 





and came in thoroughly fagged but without | were in 
On the 15th we were at Ali lst of April they managed to secure, by a suc- 


further accident. 
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cessful raid, a flock of 500 sheep and goats 
browsing near the walls; this stroke of luck 
secured them a further ten days’ supply of 
meat. On the 7th April, Sale, who though as 
brave a soldier as ever lived, had a singular 
dread of incurring responsibility, at the insti- 
gation of Havelock, his Persian interpreter, and 
other brave hearts, and authorized by a council 
of war he had convened to consider the mea- 
sure, sallied out at the head of almost the 
entire garrison at early morning, with the 
object of attacking Akhbar Khan, who had 
drawn out his troops, 6,000 strong, in battle 
array, to meet the Jellalabad brigade. The 
conflict that ensued was short and decisive ; by 
seven am., Akhbar Khan was in full retreat, 
with heavy loss, his cannon captured, his 
camp in flames. Thus Sale was said to have 
relieved himself; and though he had done so in 


and cleared the route to Jellalabad of every 
murdering Afghan and Afreedie, how could he 
have ever forced that tremendous succession of 
defiles, thirty miles in length, with the means at 
his disposal? He and every officer of his force 
knew well they could not accomplish this, un- 
less they had incurred the risk of bringing on 
their own heads the fate that befell General 
Eiphinstone’s division in the Khood Cabul pass. 
The following extract from a letter now before 
me, written by Captain Augustus Abbott,* 
\of the Bengal Artillery, who commanded a 
battery at Jellalabad, and was renowned in the 
service, like his brothers, Frederick and James, 
for dash and daring, as well as skill and an in- 
timate knowledge of his profession, is conclusive 
on this point :—* Pollock did relieve Jellalabad. 
We could have done nothing without his aid ; 
we could not even have retired without suffer- 





the sense of utterly routing the enemy, yet} 
had not Pollock advanced through the Khyber ' 


OR, TRUTHS WING 


SEconpD 


How much has to be removed from the heart 
before it is made meet for heaven ! 

The settler in a new country buys his farm, 
but what is it he has bought? The ground is 
covered with great trees,and the matted growth, 
which has had all its own way for centuries, 
fills up the spaces between. Hewing down 
and tearing away must precede even the keen 
glide of the ploughshare, and long is it before 
the pleasant field and garden reward the 
sturdy toil of the backwoodsman. 

But we often lose sight of this truth in con- 
nection with the heart. The giant trees of 
selfishness, the matted underwood of vile and 
earthly affections—can these in a moment dis- 
appear and give place as by enchantment to 
the finished paradise of God, dressed in the 
perfect bloom of its high summer? Be not 
disheartened, then, if in the early days of your 
religious life you hear more the ring of the 
axe and feel more the sharp knife cutting out 
your old corruptions, than experience all that 
joy and beauty which you have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the Christian life, and 
which in its time will come, to pass away no 
more for ever. 





The preacher who warns men of the doom of 
sin is called a “ hell-fire preacher.’’ And so he 


ing great loss.” 
* Afterwards Major-General Abbott, C.B. 
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flood preacher. For when men so stigmatise 
the preacher, they seem desirous to convey the 
additional thought that he loves that kind of 
work, and rolls denunciation as a sweet morsel 
under his tongue. 

Thére was a widow whose husband had been 
a sailor, but one night in the thick dark of 
winter, when the storm was terrible, his bark 
went in right on the rocks under the hill 
where his cottage stood, and he and every one 
on board were lost. And when all was over 
the distracted woman thought, “Oh, if I had 
only put a candle in the window he might 
have seen it and been saved!” And thence- 
forward there never came a dark night, with 
the breath of tempest on. the coast, but that 
widow's candle sent its faint gleam over the 
stormy sea, that others might be warned from 
a like doom. Can you imagine (but who 
could P) the captain of a vessel who had seen 
that light, stepping on shore to reproach the 


beacon ?. Yet this is just what men do to 
those who hang out a beacon over the rocks of 
perdition. 





It.is impossible to believe in God’s provi- 
dence and to,call the world as it exists around 





is, but only in the sense in which Noah was a 

















woman with harshness because of her friendly | 


us a failure. Thereis sin, there is misery, but || 
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is there any sin or misery which God did not 
from the beginning foresee? Up to the pre- 
sent time the world has realized God’s utmost 
expectation, and the very utmost possible 
amount of good has been evolved from this 
state of things. 

You enter an iron-works, where, amid huge 
furnaces and glowing metal and hissing sparks 
and toiling men, you can behold no result what- 
ever as the object and reward of what almost | 
appears a terrible scene. But the proprietor, | 
who understands the necessary course of things, 
moves about in perfect serenity and is satis- 


about? If the world be a failure, as some 
would teach us, why does He not close it up, 
as the tradesman closes the shop which has 
ceased to pay ? 

But it is likely that not the wisdom alone 
but the very experience of God is well ac- 
Who can deny the possibi- 
lity, nay, the probability, that on many a million 
of worlds God has already conducted to a tri- 
umphant issue that which, imperfectly seen by 
us on this poor earth, appears a desperate, a 
hopeless, or even an unsuccessful experiment ? 

“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.” 
Three classes of characters may be hinted at in 
these words. There are those who do not 
hear, and there are those who hear and do not 
open the door, and there is the man who hears 
and does open the door. Now let us picture 
some of these soul-houses at whose doors 
Jesus stands knocking. 

Yonder is a low, ignoble dwelling. And in 
his chamber the owner of that house is occu- 
pied counting over his gold and his silver. 
Jesus stands knocking at the door, but the 
voice of Jesus is lost in the jingle of the gold. 
He does not hear. 

Behold another house. It is night, but all 
the windows are brilliant, and the sound of 
song and dance floats out upon the still air. 
Troops of revellers pass to and fro. And 
Jesus outside stands knocking, but the master 
of that house hears only the strain of the 
music, and not the voice of Jesus. 

I see yet another house. It is day, but the 
blinds are drawn and the house is silent, like a 
house of death. In his chamber the dweller 
lies rolled in deepest slumber, and he hears 
not the tender voice and gentle knock of his 
Lord. 

There is another class, which does hear, but 
does not open the door. 

Here dwells a proud, self-righteous man. 
And he asks, “ Who is this incessant knocker 
at my door?” And one brings him word 








that it is Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified. 


“If that be it,” saith he, “ He may depart, for 
I have no need of Him. [I fast twice in the 
week, and give tithes of all that I possess. 
Let Him go to the house of the publican who 
is a sinner.” 

Yet another house, and it is the house of the 
infidel. ‘“ Drive hence that babbler,” he cries, 
“take Him away and crucify Him. He talks 
of saving a world which needs no salvation. 
He pretends that He is the Son of God, and 
there is neither a God nor His Son.” 


This is the house of the procrastinator. He | 


hears his Lord knock, and he knows that it is 
the voice of his Lord. But in his secret place 
he hath some dear sin which he cannot suffer 
his Lord to see. Heis not ready for Him yet, 
so speaking from his window, he saith, “ Not 
now, Lord, not to-day. Another time I would 
see Thee and hear Thy words, but I am now 
busy with my loves and my merchandise.” He 
hears, but he will not open the door. 

But there is a third class, which both hears 
and opens. 

Come with me to this humble cottage. The 
walls are twined over with jasmine and honey- 
suckle. It is the abode of one of those of 
whom the world knows not. And now Jesus 
knocks at the door, and His sweet voice asks 
admission. And he who dwells within hears 
and opens the door. Jesusenters. And now, 
behold! that cottage is suddenly changed as 
by enchantment into.a glorious palace, and 
strains of heavenly music float through its 
halls and through its chambers. And Jesus 
leads the soul into His banqueting-house, and 
His banner over it is love. And angel servi- 
tors appear who do the bidding of their Lord 
and wait upon His friend. 

And Jesus now sups with the soul, and the 
soul sups with Him; and both He and His 
Father come and make Their abode with it. 
O bliss beyond compare! O beaven com- 
menced on earth! 
we open the door of our hearts to Jesus, who 
it is we admit and all we admit with Him! 

It is the teaching of the New Testament 
that immortality, in its true sense of endless 
life, as distinguished from merely endless ex- 
istence, is brought to light in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. And furthermore we are taught, 
and all Christian experience has verified the 
teaching, that he who believeth on the Son 
hath, even in the present world, everlasting 
life. For the everlasting life is a something 


distinct from duration, since the duration may | 
To enter on life in this. | 


be without the life. 
high sense is to enter into that region of 
thought and feeling where God is all and in 
all. Wherefore it is that the true disciples of 
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Jesus, while yet closed in these earthly bodies, 
are conscious within themselves of an immor- 
tality begun, and are conscious besides of a yet 
fuller and more glorious life, from which they 
are divided by the screens of time. 

On a lonely sea-beach stands a grey old 
tower, and within its dungeons is a prisoner 
immured. His narrow window is high above 
his reach, and only allows him to see a patch 
of sky by day, or a cluster of stars by night. 
But evermore that ocean so far and yet so 
near makes him conscious of its presence. In 
the summer night when the winds are still he 
can hear the delicate swell of its waves. And 
when the strong storm is abroad he can hear 
the crash of the thundering billows as they 
break at the foot of his walls. The ocean is 
there for ever, and though he cannot see it he 
is for ever conscious of its majestic presence. 
And even so the prisoners of this material 
existence sit and yearn on the shores of their 


| immortality. 





The gospel has two wings whereon it flies 


through the world; one is Faith, the other is 


Gold. Take either of these wings from the 
gospel, and it falls helpless to the ground. 
He who truly wishes the spread of the gospel 


_ will pray for it, and will also pay for it. Some 


men think they desire the gospel to increase, 
and they are willing to engage in what they 
cell prayer in its behalf, but money—no, not 
that. An old lady was accustomed to hear 


| one of these zealots repeat the words, “ Fly 
| abroad, thou mighty gospel!” and she at’last 


felt it her duty to inform him that he was 
more ready with his tongue than with his 
purse, and that while he prayed for the gospel 


| to fly he gave nothing to help its flight. 


That man is a hypocrite who goes down on 
his knees before God to offer such a prayer 
while he has one of the wings of the gospel 


| locked up in his cash-box at home. 


Every Christian is called of God to be a 
mason in the workmanship of the spiritual 
temple, and these masons labour with golden 
trowels. 

The servant who ruled well his ten talents 
was advanced by his Lord to a larger and 
grander rule. He had been faithful over a 
few things, and he was made ruler over many 
things. Men are to themselves declarations 
of the Truth on this subject. Where is he 
that has a large commercial establishment, 
and if his leading manager die will not speak 
to himself in this wise: ‘“ Who now is most 
faithful to be set in his position?” Then he 
thinks, “There is the under-manager, but he 


|is not everything I could wish. There is the 
| chief clerk, but he is slow and indolent. There 
|is the cashier, a right good business man, but 
I cannot altogether trust him.” And at last 
he comes down to one who occupies a retired 
position in his establishment, who has not yet 
had much to do, but has done the little faith- 
fully and well, and he says, “I can depend on 
his integrity, I can depend on his activity; 
him will I set as chief under myself.” 

He had been faithful over a few things, and 
he was made ruler over many things. 

Jesus said, “In My Father's house are many 
mansions; and, I go to prepare a place for 
you.” The pilgrim in the world has his home 
in the skies. To him who has truly the 
pilgrim’s spirit death is not a misfortune, but 
simply a going home. It seems a dreary 
thing to leave one’s native country, rich with 
love and friendship, and to steer across the 
main to some shore where there is none to 
know us or to care for us. How different the 
experience in the following case! A loving 
husband and father failed in his business, and 
all his acquaintance pointed him to a brilliant 
opening in a foreign land. 
and pang of anguish he left behind him all he 
loved, and soon in that foreign land he realized 
the promise which had lured him round the 
world. And now he writes to say that the 
home is prepared, and his wife hastens with 
her little ones to join him. Her heart is not 
in the land she quits, nor in the ocean she 
crosses; her heart is before her, in the home 
that has been prepared, and in the love that 
waits to welcome her. And when the moun- 
tains of the new country rise before her eyes, 
they are dear already for him who walks in 
their shadow. 
terrifying in the setting foot on a new country, 
for that one smiling face which welcomes her 
makes all familiar and dear. 
leads her to the house he has made ready, it is 
only leading her to her home. It is evening 
when she enters, and the fire is bright on the 


table, and all is comfortable and pleasant. 
And when she sees that face she has so long 
waited to see, now brimming with happiness, 
as the father gazes on his children and his 


life. 
And if the soul truly long for union with 


world behind, and little to cross the wave 
of death in view of the transports to be 
experienced in being at last at home with 
the Lord. 














her eternal Husband, it is little to leave the 





With many a tear | 


There is nothing strange or | 


And when he | 


hearth, the tea-things are sparkling on the | 


wife, it seems to her the best moment of her | 
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The spirit of self-sacrifice is the spirit of | with half-distinguished forms and sounds that 
i, God’s life as manifested in His Son, and that| made the soul to quake! But now the mar- 











|. which everything pure and holy exhorts us to 


To live for self is always death and 


vellous light has swept away the gloom, and 
the thousand inexplicable terrors no longer 


ast secure. 
red || darkness; to live for others is always life and | gather round. 
yet | light. But how long it is till our blind hearts} I see the village lad hurrying homeward 
ith- || see this truth! and how veer the world always | along the road after sunset. He is alone, and 
on | laugh at it and fling it away! his heart dies within him for fear. In yon 
ity ; | But sooner or later every life that ends in|clump of ancient trees a hooting owl has made 


| bliss must accept the truth and enter into its 


her abode, but the sound seems more than 









and | | | reality. natural in the ears of the startled boy. The | 
| I see a tree which is fair to view, which is| heavy dirge of the wind across the wooded 
'| dressed in beauteous leafage, which is hung with | | plain moans to his ear like some music fetched 


| this generation dance and revel. 


brilliant fruit. And the tree stands in the 
midst of those gardens where the children of 
With mirth 
and laughter men in all times have drawn near 
to this fair tree, as to the central point of their 
existence, and have plucked and eaten the 
fruit. But that which was fair to see was 
One after another all have con- 





from the lands of the dead. But when he 
passes the old mill which creaks as the breeze 
swings its gaunt arms in the murky sky, his 
superstitious dread seems to reach its climax. 
It is said that the mill is haunted, and he 
believes it. Pale and trembling at last he 
totters more than walks to his father’s door. 
But in the morning he has the same road 




























foul to taste. 
fessed that they have only eaten to hunger on,|to travel. The brilliant sunlight of a summer 


and that an appetite consumed them which | | day rests upon all the scene. He passes the 
| the fruit of the tree of SELF-INDULGENCE could | mill and hears it creaking, but fears now 
| neither sight nor sound. It is only the old 

Come with me to behold another tree. But/ mill, and does he not know the miller and his 
not here where the voice of the world is heard. | sons P He never perceives that the wind is 
Follow me down this sequestered valley over- | making a noise around him; the light is come, | 
hung with the shadow of the forest. Behold|and his heart is empty of fear. 
yon tree standing in this silent dell whose | There is no spot on life’s road so terrible to 
|| green moss is pressed by. the foot of only an those who walk in spiritual darkness as the 
h > | occasional visitant. It was here that Jesus | old “doors of the shadow of death,’’ which we 
rt " || often walked; it was from this tree that He | must so often pass. 
|| plucked that fruit, unattractive in the world’s| Dimly seen in the gloom, but black and 
|| eye, of which He ever ate with delight. It is igrim, and covered with fearful associations, 
|| here that those who love Him sit in the shade | they are the terror of the unregenerate man. 
a |, and seem to be in heaven with God while they} And many other things there be which chill 
regale themselves with the fruit of the tree.|and awe the soul. But when the light has 
' || For this is the tree of seLr-sackirice, and only|come and the darkness has vanished, all is 
they who are taught by God find their way to | changed, and the gates of death are no longer 
where it grows, or are able when they taste the | te rrible. Bathed in the sunlight of God’s love 


fruit to appreciate its richness and delicacy. (they appear ever beautiful; nay, there have 
we |been of God’s children who have seen these 
In one place the Christian is spoken of as/|gates as gates of gold and pearl, and have 
having passed from darkness into a marvellous | thought them the very gates of heaven. 
light. How suggestive a figure! The soul| “The true light now shineth.” “Let us walk 
that once moved in total darkness as respects | in the light, as He is in the light.” The true 
God and what is connected with God, is now light is that perfect love of God which casteth 
habitant of a light which discloses all. out fear, for fear has torment. 
Not only this, but how much was there in| Let us enter into this love, and we shall see 
the darkness of the soul to awaken fear and|our slavish fears no longer. 
dread !—how much was that darkness peopled 


never appease. 
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| glittering vane, its ancient sun-dial, its tall, 
| dark, weird pines, its crooked cherry trees and 
| apple trees—the old place seems steeped in 
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| sweet, sudden laugh of a lovely little boy run- | 
| ning out of the house and brightening the 
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COMPTON FRIARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER I.—AN OLD RELIGIOUS HOUSE. 


I seem like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lamps are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 


Ox the merry days at Compton Friars! At 
that time between daylight and dark, called 
“blind man’s holiday,” when people sit round 
the fire before candles are lighted, chatting or 
thinking of old times, I often recall memories 
of the dear family that lived once in that old | 
country house. I see its gray moss-grown | 
walls, its heavy roofs, its many gables, its 








quiet, till the silence is broken perhaps by the | 
chattering of jays, the caw of a rook, or the | 


whole scene with joy and life. I sit and think | 
on this scene, I say, till surprised into a smile, 
or, it may be, into a tear. 

This mansion, as may be inferred from its | 
name, was monastic; or, as Crashaw says, | 
“An Old Religious House.” The oldest part | 


| dated from the time of King Edward the | 


Fourth, when it had been a lesser monastery | 
of Cistercian monks; but later additions, made | 
at widely different times, rendered it what 1| 
knew it—a good, substantial, and very quaint 
old family house. 

I seem to see it now, as I first saw it, on | 
a fine October evening. There had been a/| 
school-girl friendship between my mother and | 
Mrs. Hartlepool, though their marriages placed | 
them in spheres widely removed. They saw | 
nothing of each other for many years, nor did | 
they often exchange letters. But Mrs. Hartle- | 
pool was kindness itself; and when she heard 
I was drooping a little, she invited me for a 
month to Compton Friars. I need not say 
how delighted I was—I had never had such a 
treat in my life; for we lived in a small house | 
in a small street, looking out on the dead wall 
of a great brewery where my father was clerk. 

Bright and gladsome, like a cluster of Sir 
Joshua's cherubs, were the faces that greeted 
me at the lodge gate of Compton Friars. 
Urith, a girl of eighteen, was the eldest of the 





group. Then came Helen and Marianne, girls 
of most sweet and engaging aspect, pliant and 
graceful as sweet peas; two younger still, and 
still prettier—Eva, a perfect Hebe, with fair 
flowing hair and starry eyes; and Blanche, 
who had something serious and heavenly in 
her face, as if she were listening to the whisper 
ofangels. Thus, the younger they were the 
prettier they were—(for Urith was not pretty). 
Lastly, little Edwin, who truly might be called 
Edwy the Fair. Soon we were all trooping || 
towards the house, friends at first sight, one | 
carrying my bag, another my umbrella, Edwy 
walking backwards before me, as if I had been 
the queen. Presently he ran off to open a 
gate. ‘Thank you, master Neddy,”’ said Eva, 
as we passed. “Neddy’s a donkey, which I 
am not,” said he, giving her a playful blow, 
and then running off, while she ran after him. 
At the same moment something dark and | 
swift flew noiselessly past, almost brushing my | 
face. I said, starting, “Oh! what is that?” 

“Only a bat,” said Marianne, laughing. | 


| “Did not you see Ariel on his back? I sup- 


pose he was too fine for mortal sight, Bats 
are curious creatures—useful too—they live 
entirely on gnats and other night insects.” 
And she hummed 

“On a bat’s back do I fly.” 


It was almost too dark to see the house 
when we approached it, but the streaming | 
yellow lights from one range of windows, and | 
the ruddy fire-light from another, while a | 
flickering gleam from story to story showed | 


that some one was coming down-stairs, had an . | 


inexpressibly pleasing effect on the imagination. | 
In a minute or two Mrs, Hartlepool was kiss- | 
ing me in the hall, and saying cheerfully, 
“Why, Bessy, you are your mother all over, 
though you have blue eyes and light hair. 
Welcome, my dear, to Compton Friars.” 

Oh, what a genial, large-hearted woman she 
was !—the light of the house, the blessing of 
the neighbourhood. At that time she was 
only in middle life; tall, comely, benign, with 
fine teeth, and a most delightful smile—a lady 


|every inch, yet not disdaining the meanest 
| offices, if need were, for the sick—equal to 


every household emergency, knowing how to 
direct everything to be done, because she knew 
how to do it; fertile in resources; admirable 
for presence of mind; pervading the whole 
establishment with her healthful influence. 
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The Hartlepools were not rich. Nor did 
they enter into county society, though the 
best county families visited and valued them 
for the sake of something intrinsic, seemingly, 
that they could not help recognising. Mr. 
Hartlepool’s moderate means resulted from 
close application to business. That his family 


| might enjoy the benefits of a country life, he 


was content to forego much of their society. 
It was his wife’s charge to exercise a wise 
economy, and give her children a good home 
training. County balls and large dinner- 
parties found no place in their scheme, though 


they loved plain hospitality. 


“Let me show you your room, Miss Lyon,” 
said Urith, running up some wide, shallow 


| stairs covered with crimson drugget. 





“Don’t call me Miss Lyon, please—call me 
Bessy.” 

“T will, if you will call me Urith. This is 
your room.” 

And what a dear little room it was! Very, 
very small— one of the so-called “ cells ””—and 
very old and quaint; with uneven floor and 
creaking door and antiquated furniture; but 
still there was an aroma—Marianne would 
have said from the apple-room beneath—but, 
in short, it was Compton Friars. 

Afterwards, when I saw it by daylight from 
without, I perceived that it projected several 
feet into mid-air, propped on a couple of stout 
pillars; so that I could not help likening it to 
the prophet’s “chamber on the wall;” and 
truly the plenishing was much the same—a 
bed, a stool, a table, and a candlestick. In 
addition, however, I found a most comfortable 
chintz-covered chair, a mirror that might have 
been coeval with Anne Boleyn, and a book- 
shelf, which I suppose the prophet had not. 
I ran over the titles of the books before I left 
the room, and found some enticing ones among 
them. 

The first evening was spent in frank, un- 
limited chat, truly refreshing and recreating. 
It was entirely female talk, for Mr. Hartlepool 
and his eldest son Basil were not to come down 
from London till the end of the week. By 
bedtime we seemed to know each other as well 
as if we had been long acquainted—how socn 
one understands one’s congeners! Their con- 
versation refreshes instead of fatiguing. 

When at bedtime I tried to lock my door, 
I found the key turned round like a windmill. 
I went to the casement and peeped behind 
the white curtain. An orchard of cherry and 
apple trees lay beneath me, silvered in fitful 
moonlight. All at once I heard a plaintive 
cry that terrified me. I heard it again and 
again! Hastening to Urith’s room, I tapped 
for admittance, and said, “ Oh, do you know ] 


Ill, 





think somebody is being murdered in the 
orchard.” 

She listened for a moment, and then said, 
laughing, “Oh, it is only the old white owl; 
but will you come and sleep with me if you are 
frightened?” I declined with thanks, for I 
was ashamed of my silly fears, and wished I 
had not betrayed them. 

The next two days I was made acquainted 
with some of the sylvan beauties of the neigh- 
bourhood, now in the glory of autumnal 
colouring; and in the evening we read aloud 
the latter part of the “ Huntingdon Peerage,” 








of a chairback, representing “Lapdog and 
lambkin with black staring eyes, and parrot 
with twin cherries in its beak,” devolving on 
Eva and Blanche the duty of filling her 
needles. 

On Friday and Saturday, as two blithe young 
cousins, familiarly called Tom and Phil, were 
expected in addition to Mr. Hartlepool and 
his eldest son, great preparations were made 
for them in the culinary department, in which 
all more or less assisted. While, with much 
complacence, I was frothing cream with a 
whisk, entered to us Mrs. Hartlepool with a 
letter in her hand. 

“Your papa is going to bring down Mr. 
Liddell.” 

“Oh!!”—a prolonged, general groan of 
dissatisfaction. 

“ Where are we to put him, when the house 
will be so full already? Who is to entertain 
him? Bessy, we'll make him over to you— 
you shall take him off our hands.” 

“ Much obliged,” said I, laughing. 
is the matter with him?” 

“He’s an old crony of papa’s—a regular 
old bachelor.” 

‘“‘Nonsense; no such thing, Bessy,” said 
Mrs. Hartlepool. ‘ He’s in the prime of life.” 

“Oh, mamma! Fifty, ifa day!” 

“My dear, you are talking of what you know 
nothing about. You are no judge of age. 
Don’t be set against him, Bessy. These 
children know nothing of him but by hearsay 
—they will like him very much when they see 
him. I dare say they will all be scheming to 
sit next to him before he goes.” 

“ What could make papa think of bringing 
him P ” 

“ What but natural kindness to an old friend 
whom he is going to lose sight of for a long 
time, even if he ever sees him again? I expect 
you all to be on your best behaviour to Mr. 
Liddell, and make much of him. He is a sen- 
sible and estimable man, and he is going out 
to Demerara, so this is the last opportunity 


“ What 











we shall have of showing him attention.” 
26 











while Mrs. Hartlepool filled in the grounding | 
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There was plenty of laughing about this Mr. 
Liddell, who was expected to spoil everything, 
and be a complete wet blanket. The arrival 
of the three youths—for they were mere lads, 
though they considered themselves young men 
—gave us pleasanter things to think about. 
Mr. Philip Augustus Meggot was a schoolboy 
of the upper form, soon to prepare for Oxford. 
Mr. Thomas Hartlepool was a midshipman ; 
the first was tall and lank; the second stout 
and broad; both had plenty of fun in them. 
Mr. Basil Hartlepool was exceedingly gentle- 
manlike and quiet—his destination was India. 

I now subsided into a bystander, and had 
little to do but observe and listen, which was 
quite sufficiently amusing. Oh! the droll 
things said, that I can no more recall than 
that summer’s flies and flower blossoms! Mr. 
Meggot had a dry way with him that was 
infinitely diverting. Mr. Tom Hartlepool (I 
may as well call him Tom, like every one else) 
was never at a loss for repartée or retort. I 
think he had the most native wit of the two, 
though he may have been behind the other in 
Greek and Latin. Mr. Basil seemed to have 
come home chiefly to be amused, and contented 
himself with listening and laughing. ll these 
young people were on the best possible terms, 
without a shadow of flirtation; they might 
have passed for brothers and sisters. 

When the time for the stage that left London 
at four o’clock drew near, it was dusk, almost 
dark; but the window-shutters were left open 
and the curtains undrawn, because Mr. Hartle- 
pool loved to see the blaze of firelight stream 
out to welcome him. Urith presently left the 
fireside circle, and began to play a lively tune 
on the piano—the other young people sprang 
up to dance! Mrs. Hartlepool and I sat en- 

joying the lively, pretty scene. Tom danced 
like a sailor, with more vigour than elegance. 
Meggot and Marianne moved with perfect 
grace—reminding me of the couple at the top 
of Hogarth’s Country Dance, a print of which 
I had noticed on a folding screen. Suddenly 
I became aware that other eyes were looking 
on—eyes that, from outside the window, mo- 
mentarily rested on me—and with indifference. 
I started a little, and saw another pair of eyes, 
shining with good-humoured mirth, that I knew 
must be Mr. Hartlepool’s. At the same instant 
Mrs. Hartlepool cried, “'There’s your father!” 
—The music and dancing abrupily ceased, 
and the children, crying “ Papa! papa!” flew 
to the window. A sudden blast of cold fresh 
air rushed in, as a tall, burly man with short 
curly black hair and ruddy face, stepped in 
among them, and a general welcoming ensued, 
which Mr. Liddell, a little aloof, seemed to 
witness with amusement. He, too, had a kind, 


though less demonstrative reception — the 
window was closed, and soon we were all 
seated at a substantial meat tea 

I am quite sure the girls had plotted to 
seat me near Mr. Liddell, but they did not 


gave me such a look across the table, that I 
could hardly keep my countenance. It was a 
very merry meal—I remember there was 
some fun made about Sally Lunn, who, Mr. 
Liddell said, must have been the Wellington 
of pastrycooks, and that she deserved a statue 
raised to her memory. Marianne immediately 
said: “A pie-crust statue, stuffed with mince- 
meat, with a currant for each eye. Suppose 
we open a subscription for it—I’ll be the trea- 
surer.” 

“No, no, Pll be the treasurer—you'll be 
running away with the public money!” 

Later in the evening, when all were very 
lively, a renewal of the interrupted dance was 
proposed; and as I knew myself to be a useful 
player, though a homely one, I offered to play, 
that Urith might dance, which she gladly did. 

Mr. Hartlepool stood before the fire, looking 
at the blooming young people with fatherly 
pleasure, and his wife looked equally happy. 
They were, at that time, a family untamed by 
sorrow or misfortune, unthinned by death. I 
thought of it as J played, and wondered what 
their future would be. Presently Mr. Liddell 
came and stood soberly beside me. In a pause 
at the end of the quadrille, as he continued to 
stand beside me, I said, for want of something 
better to say, “Don’t you dance, sir?” He 
smiled pleasantly enough, and said that he 
had done nothing so vivacious for a very 
long time, but that he would if I would be 
his partner. I shook my head, and said I 
never danced; and then we had a little chat 
that was rather agreeable than otherwise, till 
Tom clapped his hands and cried, “ Music! 
music!” 


CHAPTER IIl.—A DEED WITHOUT A NAME. 


Oh! ’tis the melody 
I heard in former years! 
Each note recalls to me 
Forgotten smiles and tears. 


Tuouvex I was only twenty-three, I knew very 
well that those impertinent youngsters thought 
me on the borders of old-maidism, and took 
liberties accordingly, such as impertinent 
youngsters will take with their elders and 
betters. Idid not mind it, of course; it was 
part of the fun of the game. 

At bedtime I was shut up in my chamber 





on the wall, and musing a little before I un- 


succeed; and Helen, promoted to that honour, | 
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dressed, when there was a tapping at the door. 
and it was gently pushed open (thereby dis- 
placing a chair set against it) by Helen and 
Marianne, who first put in their smiling faces, 
and then came. in altogether, closing the door 
behind them. 

“Oh, Bessy dear! will you grant us such a 
very, very great favour? ”’ 

“Yes, to be sure. What is it?” 

“We always take a-walk after church. It 
is one of papa’s Sunday treats, which he would 
not miss on any account. He will walk with 
mamma. Poor Urith will have to walk with 
Mr. Liddell unless you do.” 

“ Why not poor Helen or Marianne ?”’ said I, 
laughing. 

“Oh, that’s not to be thought of,” cried 
Helen, eagerly, “and besides, you have said 
you would, so you must!” 

* No such thing.” 

“You did! You said, ‘ Yes, to be sure;’ so 
that’s quite enough.” 

And away they flew, without giving me 
time for a stronger protest. I could not help 
laughing ; but it seemed quite unlikely that 
Mr. Liddell would trouble me with his atten- 
tion. He was certain to walk beside Urith, or 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartlepool, unless he started off 
somewhere with the young men. 

Mr. Liddell, however, was not a good walker, 
nor, seemingly, fond of striplings; so he stuck 
to the side of Mr. Hartlepool, talking with 
him on mannish subjects, while I securely 
brought up the rear with two of the girls. All 
at once the hill-path narrowed, and grew 
steeper. I found we were walking in single 
file. When the path brought us to a turfy 
table-land, I saw Mr. Hartlepool between his 
wife and Urith; looking round, I saw the 
younger girls chasing their little dog back 
towards the house ; and, before they returned, 
panting and laughing, Mr. Liddell was walking 
beside me, and sedately praising the scenery. 
I could not help feeling amused when there 
was no obvious cause for amusement, and was 
afraid I must seem very easily set smiling, but 
it was not my fault. In fact, our dialogue 
was soon grave enough, for Mr. Liddell men- 
tioned his intended voyage to Demerara, and 
his reluctance to leave his country and all his 
friends. Before long we joined the party in 
advance, and the talk became general. 

We went to church twice, and in the even- 
ing Mr. Hartlepool read us a sermon. After- 
wards there was much pleasant conversation. 
Next morning Basil Hartlepool and Mr. Lid- 
dell returned to London, while Mr. Hartlepool 
remained a day longer, and the cousins went 
out rabbit shooting. There was some nice 
glee singing in the evening. 


The morning post came in while we were 
yet in our bedrooms. A letter for me was 
pushed under my door, which I picked up in 
some surprise and anxiety, lest it should be to 
summon me home. It had the London post- 
mark, sure enough; but instead of being from 
either my father or my mother, it was signed 
William Germaine Liddell! 

It took away my breath !—it was an offer 
of marriage! It apologized for the abruptness 
and incoherence which the writer’s approaching 
departure must excuse—but said that an in- 
delible impression had been made on him by 
the exquisite frankness and simplicity of my 
very first address to him—‘“ Don’t you dance, 
aif, 5 

The blood rushed to my face. I felt abso- 
lutely giddy. What could have given the 
man the boldness thus to addressme? How 
hastily he must be accustomed to draw con- 
clusions, if on such a very sliort acquaintance 
he could decide on my being a suitable com- 
panion, for life! 

After the first surprise my next impulse 
was to laugh. I looked at the letter again, 
and saw that he spoke of suitable provision 
for me, and all my own property settled on 
myself. “Ah, poor man,” thought I, “he 
little guesses that I have not a penny—that 
we are as poor as canbe.” This consideration 
made me serious. I wondered how my parents 
would approve my rejection of this offer, which 
might appear to them too good to be refused, 
in spite of the odd manner in which it was 








made. But Demerara! that would entail a 
melancholy separation, the mere idea of which 
alarmed me. I was persuaded they would 
not hear of it. 

The breakfast bell rang! Oh what a 
guilty start I gave! I was not half dressed 
—my hair was rough; but I would not be too 
late for the world; for I felt as if everybody 
would guess what made me so. As I hur- 
riedly made ready, it occurred to me that, 
however disagreeable it would be, I ought to 
make this extraordinary step of Mr. Liddell’s 
known to Mr. and Mrs. Hartlepool; and I 
determined to screw my courage to the point 
directly after breakfast. : 

When I joined the family I was received 
just as usual; but Tom and Phil looked in- 
quiringly at me from head to foot, and then 
full in my face, as if something were amiss in 
my appearance. I took the first opportunity 
of a furtive look in the glass, but could see 
nothing out of its place. I suppose, however, 
there was some flurry in my manner, for Mrs. 
Hartlepool kindly said, “I am afraid you were 
urried this morning, Bessy. There was no 
occasion.” 
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I said “Oh no,” very carelessly, and scalded 
my mouth with hot tea. 

After breakfast all were dispersing to their 
several avocations; and Mrs. Hartlepool was 
leaving the room, when I said in a low voice, 
“Can I speak to you for a minute or two, 
please P” 

“Yes, certainly; come in here,” said she, 
opening the door of a little room appropriated 
to her special use. Mr. Hartlepool was there 
already, in his slippers, reading the news- 

aper. 

“Shall I send him away, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Hartlepool. 

“Oh, it does not much signify,” said I, try- 
ing to speak carelessly, “only I’ve had a very 
extraordinary letter.” 

“A letter!” said Mr. Hartlepool, with sur- 
prise, turning round and looking full at me. 
{ coloured up, and put the letter into Mrs. 
Hartlepool’s hands, saying, “ Perhaps you can 
explain it.” 

The moment Mrs. Hartlepool began to read 
it I saw a very odd expression on her face. 
Mr. Hartlepool saw it too, and stretched out 
his hand for the letter, without speaking; but 
she did not give it to him till she had read it 
quite through, and then she handed it to him, 
looking odder still. 

I never saw a man’s face work in such an 
extraordinary manner as Mr. Hartlepool’s the 
next moment. Thetwo words “Those boys!” 
burst from him, and then he exploded with 
laughter. 
little too, but as if ashamed of doing so, and 
in pain for me. I stood motionless, my ideas 
in the greatest perplexity. 

“T'll flay them alive, the young rascals; I'll 
give them a famous good trouncing,” cried 
Mr. Hartlepool. “To take such a liberty in 
my house, indeed! with a guest of my wife’s! 
You did quite right to let me deal with them, 
Miss Lyon, instead of giving it them yourself” 
—patting me kindly on the shoulder as he 
went out. ‘I'll soon settle them. Hallo, you 
young rascals !” 

“I thought it was best,” said I, faintly, 
congratulating myself that no one guessed 
how I had been taken in. But motherly Mrs. 
Hartlepool had a woman’s eye and a woman’s 
intuition. She saw through me, and gave me 
a little caress, though only saying lightly, 
“Young sauceboxes; too bad of them. But 
you took it very well, Bessy.” And then I 
gave a little forced laugh. 

A moment after, the door opened, and Mr. 
Hartlepool appeared, more like a constable 
than his usual self, with a couple of malefactors 
in charge, over whose heads he looked at me 
with determination in his set lips, but a twinkle 





in his eye, as he said gruffly, “Down on your 
marrow-bones.” 

Phil had a truly hang-dog look, though he 
was such a tall fellow, but Tom, though his 
colour was greatly augmented, looked any- 
thing but really contrite, and there was such 
a funny gleam in his bright dark eye, and such 
a twitch at the corners of his mouth, that it 
was difficult not to laugh in his face. 


Down he plumped on his knees, crying, | 


“Oh, do forgive me—Oh, I’m so abject.” 


“Yes, we’re both abject,” said Phil, in a | 





Mrs. Hartlepool began to laugh a | 


sepulchral voice. “Do forgive us.” 


“T don’t know that I shall,” said I, deter- | 
| mined now to have some fun out of it. “I | 


| think you ought to be kept on bread-and-water 
for several days.” 

“Only an April fool trick,” pleaded Tom. 

“ April nonsense,” interrupted Mr. Hartle- 
pool. “Why, this is October—what are you 
talking about? You are a couple of young 
| scamps, and if Miss Lyon forgives you it will 
be a great deal more than you deserve.” 

“Please, sir, I wasn’t as bad as he was,” 
said Tom, in a confidential whisper meant 
to be heard. 

“Please; sir, I wasn’t as bad as he was,” 
retorted Phil. 

“ Well, you are both bad enough in all con- 
science,” said Mr. Hartlepool. “Be off with 
you, now, and let us have no more practical 
jokes. They are an exceeding bad taste, and 
argue a very low tone of mind.” 

This was said with a sternness that sent 
them off without another word; but directly 
the door closed on them he took up the letter 
and read it again with a silent grin. “ Such 
a shallow affair!” said he, tossing it on the 
table. “Not a bit like Liddell. They gave 
you too little credit for discernment, Bessy. 
The young scamps! they won’t soon forget 
the lesson I read them.” 

Again I felt thankful he did not know I had 
been taken in. 

“ Boys will be boys,” said Mrs. Hartlepool, 
taking up her work, “but really this was going 
too far. It might have made you very un- 
comfortable, Bessy.” 

“Oh, she took it very well,” said Mr. 
Hartlepool. “I’m glad that Basil had no 
hand in the—the——” 

“The deed without a name,” said Mrs. 
Hartlepool. 

“But it had a name—the honest, honourable 
name of Liddell. If I were to hand them 











over to his tender mercies, they would not 
soon hear the last of it.’’ 

“Only that he is soon going to Demerara,” 
said Mrs. Hartlepool. 

“ Aye, poor fellow. I hope he won’t catch 
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the yellow fever. 
he shall. 
know,—has presentiments and so forth,—I 
don’t know, upon my word, that it would be a 
bad thing to take a wife out with him.” 

“To catch the yellow fever too?” said I. 

“No, to keep him from catching it, 
course.” 

“T don’t know that she could,” said Mrs. 
Hartlepool. ‘“ And really it would be very sad 
for the poor thing to come back in a few months 
a widow—even with Tom’s ‘ good settlement.’ ” 

“T wonder what Tom would think a good 
settlement,” said Mr. Hartlepool. “Pity he 
stuck to generals. He might have put down 
a good round sum while he was about it.” 

“Only to increase my disappointment,” 


of 


| said I, “like the fox and the grapes.” 


“Oh! your disappointment! No danger of 
that. If they must have their joke, they could 


not have played it on a safer person, nor one | 


more good-tempered, Miss Lyon.” 


|  “ Really, sir, if you say such kind things, I | 
| shall be glad the trick was played.” 


I never say 
‘The ex- 


“Plain truth, I assure you. 
insincere things, nor play hoaxes. 


| quisite sweetness with which’—‘ Don’t you 


dance, sir?’ Ha, ha, ha!” And he went 
off chuckling. 


When he was gone I told Mrs. Hartlepool 


| I thought the less that was said of the silly | 


trick the better. She agreed with me, said | 


| bygones should be bygones, it was always a 


pity to take up jokes seriously. I said I 


hoped the girls would hear nothing about it. 


She said she thought there was no harm in 


| Urith’s knowing; but the younger ones cer- 


tainly need not. It was not desirable that they 
should hear theif father’s friend turned into 
ridicule. Such an honourable man, too! And 
she related some traits of him which certainly 
were much to his credit; and I could not help 
thinking that to have had the refusal of such 
a man would have been a credit. But then I 
thought of his middle-aged appearance, his | 
sober demeanour, and felt that he was not | 
exactly the person to go with to a distant and | 
perhaps unhealthy place at a moment’s notice, 


| to live and die with. 


When I next encountered the lads their de- | 
ference and propriety were exemplary—almost | 
overacted. For I feared it was acting; I did 


not believe the penitence to be more than skin- | 


deep. In passing under. my window I had 
heard Phil mutter “tremendous wigging,” and 
I heard Tom surreptitiously warble, 
“ Hey, diddle Liddell! 
The cat and the fiddle.” 


That did not look much like remorse. 


CHAPTER III.—DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 


“Have you conspired? Have you with these con- 


trived 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 
* * * * 7 


This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


| I uave not done with the affair yet. After a 
few days (which, by the bye, were very plea- 
santly spent), Mr. Basil Hartlepool returned 
to us. I must here say, once for all, that he 

| was a highly honourable young man, whose 

| pale intellectual face betokened those qualities 

| which were afterwards fully developed. Di- 

| rectly we met, I saw by his heightened colour 

| that he knew about the deed without a name. 
|_In fact, he had posted the letter, though at 
| Phil’s request he had abstained from looking 
| at the address, and had not the least idea it 
| was to me. 

Some pedestrian excursion had been planned, 
which, on the young men’s account, caused us 


| fast, and the letters were laid before Mr. 


Hartlepool. He began to look them over— 
there were but two or three—and presently, 
clearing his throat loudly, said, “Ahem! a 
| letter for you, Miss Lyon.” 


to breakfast an hour earlier than usual. Hence 
| the post came in just before we finished break- | 














I gave a little start, and, as I stretched out | 
| my hand for it, I met Tom’s big eyes, rolling | 


in their orbits, directed towards me over the | 
edge of his breakfast-cup, and immediately felt | 


sure that he had had something to do with it. 
Without formal apology I hastily opened the 
| letter, glanced at once at the signature, saw 
“ William Germaine Liddell,” and indignantly 
flung it open across the table, saying, “ Once 
I might be taken in—a second time is too 
much to expect.” 

“ What—what—what ?” began Mr. Hartle- 
pool, catching up the letter almost fiercely, 
while Tom looked unutterable things, and all 
the rest were at a pause. Then, glancing 
hastily over its contents, and turning very 


red, he exclaimed, “By George!’—the first | 


time, Urith afterwards assured me, she had 
ever heard her papa begin a sentence with 
“ By,” unless “by the bye,” or “by the way.” 

“Tom, this is too bad of you,” said Mrs. 


| Hartlepool, in displeasure. 


“Upon my honour, aunt, I've no hand in it. 
I don’t know what it is.” 

“Tt is you, then, Phil, and I take it very 
much amiss of you” 

“ Upon my word, ma’am, it isn’t.” 

“You think it fun, I suppose,” said I, in a 
voice which I vainly tried to steady, “as the 
boys thought of stoning the frogs, but I must 
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say I think it uncivil aud unkind; a joke is 
no joke that is only on cne side.” 

“Upon my soul,” “Upon my life, Miss 
Lyon,” chimed they in together, rising from 
their chairs and coming round to me, and 
trying to take my hand. But I would not 
be appeased. I held it firmly to my side, 
and pressed my nails close into my palm, and 
turned away my head, that they might not 
see the tears of wounded feeling that would 
start. But Tom did see them, and looked full 
of concern. 

“Bessy, forgive them,” said Mr. Hartlepool, 
in a strangely softened voice, “they have no- 
thing to do with it. Here, take your letter, 
my dear, and carry it to ‘mamma’s room,’ 
and read it quietly—and enjoy it, if you can: 
we will come to you presently,” adding, in a 
loud whisper, as he gave it me and shook my 
hand, “It’s the real thing this time, Bessy.” 
I hastily withdrew, upsetting my chair in my 
agitation, which Phil replaced with as studious 
care as if it had been brittle as glass, while 
Tom flew to open the door for me, and gave 
me a most expressive look as I passed. 

When I got into the little room and sat 
down in Mrs. Hartlepool’s great easy chair, I 
was in such a flutter, that at first I could not 
read a word: I was soon able to do so; and 
what a manly, fine-hearted letter it was! 
What a different one from Phil's! I have 
them both before me now. Worthless relics 
to keep, some may think. Ah! they are not 
so to me. 

It was a most extraordinary affair, certainly. 
The hoaxing letter had had nothing to do with 
the authentic one—at least, so it appeared to 
me. “Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” It really seemed so in this instance. 

Well, here was a salve for wounded feeling : 
an honourable, eligible match offered to me 
by a man who had learnt on his journey to 
London with Basil that I was humbly born 
and portionless—2 man in a position greatly 
superior’ to my own, of great worth and esti- 
mation. I could not help dwelling pleasantly 
on all this, and the weight it would have with 
my father and mother. But then—ah! I felt 
it was but a dream—a shadow. He was not 
@ man with whom I should care to pass my 
life, for whom I could give up my family, 
home, and country. 

“Well, Bessy?” said Mrs. Hartlepool, in 
her gentlest, kindest voice; while Urith stole 
in after her and closed ‘the door. I imme- 
diately left the great chair. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hartlepool, he is very kind, but 
—it cannot be.” 

“Well, so I supposed,” said she, calmly ; 
“but, before you quite settle it so, I think you 





owe it to him and to your parents to think it 
well over.” 

“Yes, of course,’ said I. So there were | 
we in conclave, a council of three. 

“It is really settled already,” said I. “It 
is quite out of the question. My parents would | 
never consent.” 

“ Are you quite certain of that? He isan | 
excellent man. They could not but think him 
unexceptionable.” 

“No doubt; but, dear Mrs. Hartlepool, they 
would never let me go to Demerara!” 

“That might depend on yourself, Bessy. | 
Supposing they knew you were really attached | 
to him P” | 

“ But I’m not,” I interrupted. 
I be, in three days P.” 

Mrs. Hartlepool smiled. 
as short for him as for you.” 
“TI suppose it suddenly occurred to him that 
a wife would be desirable,” said I, “ and that 
he had no time to look out for one who might 

be expected to raise difficulties.” 

“Well, granting it so, in addition to that, | 
he thought you desirable; and if you thought || 
him so, the question would be settled.” 

“No,” said I, “for my parents would not let 
me be snatched from them in such a sudden | 
way.” | 
“ Almost as suddenly as Abraham’s servant | 
carried off Rebekah,” said Urith, “and yet, 
you know, she went willingly.” 

“That was in the East, and in patriarchal 
times,” said I. “It is not done now.” 

“Oh, it is sometimes,” said Mrs. Hartle- 
pool. “There was Miss Jones.” 

*T should not like to be quoted for a prece- | 
dent, like Miss Jones.” 

“ Well, you,know best,” said she, laughing | 
a little. “I only wished you clearly to under- 
stand your own mind, and not to refuse in | 
haste and repent at leisure. Nobody could 
have been more surprised than I was.” 

“T think I was more surprised.” 

“ Hardly; for 1 know him better than you 
do. I know him to be slow in forming con- 
clusions.” 

“And I am very quick; so you see our 
characters are opposite.” 

“ Diverse, not opposite. If there were di- 
versity or opposition of principle, that would 
be a serious ubstacle; but I believe you would 
suit each other well in that respect, and like 
each other better and better every day.” 

But I shook my head, and said, smiling, 
“It won't do.” 

“Well, I suppose not. I can understand 
your objection to leave your parents.” 

“Oh, so can I,” said Urith, warmly. 

“ But parents are apt to think more of their 


“ How could 


“The time was | 
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children’s welfare than of themselves. You 
know, Bessy, I have lost sight of your mother 
for many years. Your father I never knew. 
I know nothing of your affairs, my dear, but 
from your mother’s letters. They are always 
cheerful and contented; still she is naturally 
anxious for your future; and if she and-your 
father knew you were well provided for —” 

* But I should not be,” said I, with tears in 
my eyes. “If I were away from them I 
should be miserable.” 

“Oh, I can quite feel with you,” said Urith. 

“Well, then, nothing remains for you but 
to answer the letter,” said Mrs. Hartlepool, 
rising. ‘ We will leave you here to do so in 
quiet, and Mr. Hartlepool, who has started off 
the boys and is going up by the ten o’clock 
stage, will post your letter for you in town.” 

“Thank you; I will write it directly.” 

It seemed a formidable task, but, on the 
contrary, I made quick work of it, and finished 
it in six lines. I showed it to Mrs. Hartle- 
pool, who said it would do very nicely. I then 
asked her to be so very kind as to give it to 
Mr. Hartlepool, which, with a smile, she en- 
gaged to do. 

Urith was superintending her sister’s prac- 
tising. As the day proved rainy, I had little 
to do but to dream over my needlework, while 
the children did their lessons; and the uni- 
formity of my home-life made me think more 
of this occurrence, strange as it was, than I 
need have done. Could I have foreseen it, I 
should have been dismayed at the thoughts of 
visiting Compton Friars, whereas the visit had 
been a treat in prospect, and was a treat in 
reality. My musings were cut short by a 
summons to a general game of shuttlecock, in 
which various substitutes for battledores were 
extemporized, including a sancepan-lid. 

The pedestrian party returned late—wet, 
dirty, tired, hungry—and as if they had had 
enough of each other’s company. Their talk 
was disjointed, and not very entertaining. 
Tom, who was brightest, made one attempt at 
amusing the others, but it proved a failure. 

“I say, let’s cap verses. Here goes :— 

“¢A Grecian youth of talents rare’ 


Go it, Phil.” 

But Phil said drearily, “It’s no go. We 
should only use the old ones.” 

Next day they left us. Whata difference it 
made! and yet, after a little while, we felt 
additionally cozy and comfortable. We drew 
closer round the fire, had long, delicious, inti- 





| 


mate talks, and were in no hurry for bedtime. 
Mrs. Hartlepool told all about the early love 
and early death of Tom’s father and mother, 
which was new to me, but seemed of equal 
interest to the girls, who knew about it already. 
She spoke of Phil, and of the high expectations 
formed of him by his parents, but said he had 
not been judiciously brought up. 

“He’s nice, but I don’t think him very 
clever,” said Marianne. She was told that 
was because she knew nothing about it. 

“Tom’s cleverer,” said Marianne. 

“Tom’s cleverness is of a different sort,” 
said Mrs, Hartlepool, “He has a good deal 
of mother-wit, but is: ready rather than deep. 
His disposition is good, but he has not much 
application.” 

“If he passes ;his, examination, won’t that 
prove that he has application?” said Marianne. 

“ Tf he passes. We don’t know that he will.” 

“I think he will; I feel sure that he will,” 
said Marianne. 

“T’m afraid he won’t; I’m almost sure that 
he won't,” said Helen. 

Then they talked of Basil, of whom they 


| instanced numerous, pleasing traits; and I 


| wondered how Mrs, Hartlepool; could contem- 








plate sending such a son to India so calmly, 
since it inyolved losing sight. of him for years, 
perhaps for life. 

I think nothing else happened. Oh yes; I 
wanted to speak to Urith; and, thinking: to 
find her in the study on the stairs, I opened 
the door, when she hastily called out, “Don’t 
come in! Oh yes, you. may, though—Im 
only writing. Now and then, by way of re- 
laxation after lessons, I scribble a little.”’ 

“Do you mean you are writing a book?” 

“Well, I am trying; but no one knows 
anything of it.” 

“ Oh, do let us hear what you have written.” 

At first she said no, but in the end I per- 
suaded her; so in the evening the manuscript 
was read, to our no small delectation: It was 
a cheerful, pretty little story, with plenty of 
light dialogue; but Mrs. Hartlepool said, “ My 
love, there are too many characters.” 

Urith confessed the, fault, but we all.agreed 
that the story deserved printing. . The; ques- 
tion was, What was the established course to 
take P 

We were all profoundly ignorant; but I 
declared my readiness to take any amount of 
trouble in making inquiries, on my return, to 
London, provided I received full instructions ; 
and this offer was joyfully accepted. 
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EN PENSION; 
Or, FIVE MONTHS IN A SWISS CHATEAU. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PROTOPLAST.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday.—A lovely walk to-day. I went 
up the hill, past the English church, mounting 
still higher and higher, looking down at every 
turn on a yet more beautiful view of the lake. 
I intended to reach , alittle village on the 
summit of the hill, but the fatigue of the ascent 
was too much for me, and I was obliged to 
return without accomplishing my purpose. 

We have a number of Prussians staying in 
“the Pension.” One of these is a blind lady; 
she asked me to visit her in her apartments. 
I did so, and we conversed in French. On 
hear ng that I had my baby boy with me here, 
she asked me to have him brought to her and 
placed in her arms; she felt him all over very 
tenderly, E. quietly submitting to the process 
without any impatience. 

Friday.—We enjoyed a most delightful walk 
to-day with Miss H. and her party; we went 
to Vevay, and returned by another road over 
the hill. I was glad to see Vevay again; it is 
associated with pleasant recollections of some 
happy summer weeks spent there in times 
gone by. I could not get near the lake, as I 
wished to do. I had a great fancy for calling 
at the Hotel Monet, that we might stand again 
on the terrace overhanging the lake, where I 
used to spend the long lovely evenings with 
dear friends since removed by death; but we 
did not ask permission to enter the grounds 
around the house; and this is the only way of 
approaching the lake at that particular spot. 
We visited on our return the grave of Vinet, 
a favourite author with my husband. “The 
memory of the just is blessed.” It was just 
the sort of rambling walk that I love, through 
mountain paths tangled with wood, here and 
there crossed by a rivulet. My special com- 
panion was a young lady now staying with 
Miss H., and who will soon be returning alone 
to her solitary home in the north of England. 
We had much talk on the highest and best 
subjects; she gave me an account of the way 
the Lord had led her since she was left an 
orphan, and she seemed full of faith and hope, 
not the least shrinking from her lonely journey 
back to her own country. We tried to arrange 
for her to travel with us, but the time did not 
quite suit her plans. 

‘ Saturday.—This morning I awoke M. and 
called Mr. B. to look at one of the. most 
magnificent sunrises I ever saw. The effect 
was perfectly enchanting. A gorgeous glory 














a 


upon the snowy hills gradually lighted one | 
peak after another, and then spread itself | 


downward, flooding the lake with crimson and 
orange. It was worth a journey from England 
to see such a scene. I ran hastily to get my 
brush and colours, but I soon saw the beauty 
was too evanescent even to get the slightest 
trace of it on paper. How soon it faded! like 
earth’s glory, dazzling for a time, and then 
melting away. Not thus transitory will be the 
effect of the sun-dawn of righteousness when 
the earth shall be filled with the glory of God. 

Mr. B. has made the acquaintance of a fine 
old Christian character here, the ex-governor 
of Livonia. He found him in his apartment in 
another Pension engaged in the study of the 
Bible and rejoicing in the doctrine of the 
Lord’s pre-millennial coming. He has been far 
away from earthly instruction, but he has not 
lacked the best Teacher, and my husband said 
it was quite refreshing to converse with him 
on the Advent they were both waiting for with 
expectant hearts. The venerable old man gave 
him his photograph as a keepsake. 

Sunday.— Walked this afternoon to an hotel 
at , three miles from here, where an 
English service is given. The singing was 
very sweet indeed, and I fully enjoyed being 
there, although the sermon was not all I could 
wish. Returning home along the lake we had 
one of those magnificent sunsets which are 
such rich treats to me. Several of the English 
were coming back from the service and stopped 
to admire the exquisite colouring of the lake 
as the sun went down in its splendour. Then 
the sky grew into that deep heavenly blue 
which succeeds such a sunset, the moon arose, 
and the stars shone out one by one. What a 
scene to close a sabbath here! We came home 
with happy thoughts of Him who, whether in 
creation or redemption, is alike glorious. 

There is an excellent clergyman here, a Mr. 
W., to whom we have been introduced by Miss 
H., but he is staying here for health, and is, 
alas ! too weak to take a service. 

One thing struck me very painfully to-day, 
showing how differently the Sabbath is re- 
garded here from what it ought to be. Im- 
mediately after dinner the salon was cleared, 
and the children living en pension joined in 
several very hearty and boisterous games. 
Christian parents in England would not a 
moment allow their children thus to desecrate 
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| India, but Switzerland is not India.” 
And thus many Christians will be found} and simplicity one often misses in England. | 


allowing a thing in one country which they/I was very glad to be there. 





EN PENSION. 
Occasionally I am joined by one and another cf 
the foreigners staying at the house, and we 
talk together. At seven o'clock the folding 
doors into the other room are thrown open, 
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this day, and yet, to my grief, I saw the young 
family of our good Prussian friends taking an 
active part in the sport, and their English 
governness, whose case has so deeply interested 
me, attending on her charge and joining the| and we all go in to tea. This meal is a very 
amusement. Mr. B. could not help remarking | cheerful one, the tables are spread with delica- 
on the impropriety of this conduct to the| cies to tempt the appetite; although meat is 
parents. They took it very kindly and in good | not provided, all sorts of fancy bread, biscuits, 
part, but said,— ‘Well, but children must) cakes, and jellies, are added to the tea and 
be amused, and this is the only day free from coffee, and there is often a good deal of conver- 
lessons. It is our custom,” was the apology, | sation exchanged. On our return to the salon 
with a significant shrug of the shoulder. for the evening, the journals are laid on the 
On Mr. B. expressing his astonishment to| table, with any new books; and there is an 
Miss M., the governess, she said she felt it was | open piano for those who like to play or sing. 
not right, but what could she do? Her pupils | Tuesday. — With great difficulty Mr. B. 
must not be left to their own devices; she; and I managed to go up to Miss H.’s house 
must watch them, and if they played she must.| for a Bible reading. It was a most profitable 





“Ah, Miss M.!” said my husband, “this meeting, Mr. W., the invalid clergyman, con- | 
| will not do for missionary work in India.” 


| ducted it, and spoke very nicely indeed in 


“No,” she said, “I know it will not do for! an opening address. Several Christians were 
| there, and gave their views with a freshness 


I quite shrink 


would not for the world do in another; just as | from the thought of our journey home in this 
the English in Rome go to Popish services for | bitter weather; I wish we could have stayed 
the sake of the music. till March or April; I understand the flowers 
Monday.—On rising this morning I found,| are most lovely here in spring. Mr. B. 
to my great surprise, the ground covered with | thinks, however, we had better start as soon 
a heavy fall of snow. Everything around us| as the roads are passable. 
has put on a wintry aspect; and after ourlong| Thwrsday.—Our last day here. 
season of dry weather, just as we were thinking | has melted with such wonderful rapidity that 
of returning home this very week, we are for/my husband has decided to attempt com- 
the present blocked up here. No travelling or} mencing our homeward route to-morrow. 
even walking for a few days will be possible, | I leave this place with deep regret. We have 
so we must make the most of the comforts we | formed quite a friendship with dear Miss H. 
have indoors. We have now got very sociable | and her sisters, and have made acquaintance 
with our companions in the Pension, several of | with several of the English here; among the 
whom are very pleasant and well educated. | last we have seen something of Miss Whately, 
We generally converse in French, but oc-|and her married and widowed sister. I had 
casionally a sentence in English comes out| planned some pleasant excursions here, when 
and greatly amuses us. Mr. B. was making} the snow put a stop to them. However, it 
some remark on the table d’héte the other day, | will be a joy to see dear England again, and 





The snow 





when a colossal Prussian gentleman, with beard | all our loved ones left behind. This evening | 


and whiskers, answered, in a gentle voice,—| Miss H. and her sister came in to take leave 
“TI like the cooking here, but my husband com-| of us. They brought a little basket for our 
plains that it does not agree very well with her.” | journey, containing some potted chicken, a 

We could hardly suppress a smile as Mr. B. | beautiful cake, and a small bottle of liqueur. 


suggested it was propably his wife whose} Kind loving hearts! May God bless them for || 
| their goodness to us, comparative strangers as | | 
“Ah, yes, my wife I mean. I always do | we were when we came to Montreux, they | 
have made our sojourn here bright with their | 
If they should ever read | 


opinion he intended to quote. 


make that mistake in English.” 

The cold is intense, and the stove around | cordial affection. 
which we gather in our tiny sitting-room is a| these pages they will know how gratefully 
poor substitute for a bright coal fire at home.|I remember them. The youngest Miss H. 
At six o'clock I generally go down to the/ will not say good-bye, she insists on meeting 
common salon, where there is always a beautiful | us at the station to-morrow. Now may God 
cheerful wood fire, and some cosy sofas and bless these dear friends, and with thankful 
chairs all ranged round it, with rugs set acknowledgment of all His many mercies 
for the feet on the floor of polished oak.| to us, I close this record of our winter im 


I take this time for reading my French Bible. | Switzerland, 
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LOVE AND LAW IN CHINA. 


Ir is a question with many whether there is 
such a thing as love in China! Whether the 
real genuine article is to be found among the 
Oelestials, or whether all the nobler and better 
principles of our human nature are not so 
overlaid in them by the desire of money get- 
ting—“ the worship of the almighty dollar ”— 
that there is no room left in the unimpassioned 
temperament of a Chinaman for the expansion 
of the affections. 

The mercenary business-like manner of 
managing betrothal and marriage leaves no 
scope for romance; and the practice of poly- 
gamy takes away from the probability of much 
true affection in married life. Still, those who 
see a great deal of Chinese private life, espe- 
cially in the interior of the country, aver 
that there we many instances of real love, 
proved by strong fidelity, to be found there. 
The following incident is adduced by such an 
observer in proof of this assertion, though, to 
a person of a sceptical turn of mind on the 
subject, perhaps the end of the story, for we 
must give it a true and not a fictitious ending, 
might weigh in the other direction. 

There was a man named Chan Ayeung, 
living in a city some hundred or two miles 
beyond Canton, who was possessed of a young 
and pretty wife. After his marriage, he had 
been brought to listen to the preaching of the 
Gospel in his city, had become interested, had 
applied for baptism, and after some time was 
admitted into the Christian Church, and had 
thus become known to the missionary of the 
district. Now this Chan Ayeung had an uncle, 
by name Chan Achung, who became enamoured 
of Ayeung’s young wife. It happened that 
Ayeung had to go for some days to a neigh- 
bouring town on business, and was detained 
longer than he expected, while his wife was 
awaiting him at home. Suddenly, one day, 
the uncle made his appearance at the house, 
informing the young woman that her husband 
had been taken dangerously ill, was supposed 
to be dying, and had sent for her to come to 
him. The uncle offered to escort her to the 
place where he was staying. Thus urged, the 
wife (as a good wife ought) set off to join her 
sick husband, and unsuspectingly accepted the 
uncle for her escort. After walking some 
distance, they came to a river, where Achung 
proposed to take.a boat to the otherside. But 
no sooner had they got into the boat than the 
boat people sprang upon the woman, tied her 


while Chan Achung coolly informed her that 
the story of her husband's illness was a mere 
fabrication, and that now she was in his power, 
and he was going to take her off with him 
further up into the country. 
Ayeung returned home; and great was his 
distress at the disappearance of his wife, nor 
was it long before he heard that his own uncle 
had carried her off. He at once determined 
to start in pursuit. But there were two diffi- 
culties. In what direction was he to go? and 
how was he to obtain funds for the journey ? 
Being a poor man, he had no ready money at 
command; but, like most of the country peo- 
ple, he possessed a few fields—his sole pro- 
perty—and these he resolved to sell, thus 
becoming master of some sixty dollars, And 
this, the equivalent of the whole of his future 
support, he very willingly took in hand, in 
hope of recovering his wife. He at once went 
to the river, and, on inquiry, was told that 
Chan Achung had, a day or so previously, gone 
with a young woman on board one of the 
passage boats for Canton. Being thus, acci- 
dentally or otherwise, put upon a false scent, 
Ayeung took. boat for Canton, and, arriving 
there, made inqniries among the boat people, 
and was told that two individuals answering 
to his description had come to Canton, but had 
started in another boat fora town up the West 
River. Thither in pursuit at once started 
Ayeung, and, on reaching the place, met with 
a similar answer to his questions, “Yes; two 
such people had arrived, and had now gone to 
such and such a place, and were living in such 
and such a house.” 

Taking his informant for a guide, Ayeung 
reached the place and the house, but only to 
find that the parties he had at last overtaken 
were utter strangers to him. Convinced that 
his journeyings in this direction were worse 
than fruitless, the disconsolate husband re- 
turned home, disheartened, and with but. half 
of his sixty dollars left. Inquiry he again 
made in every direction, but nothing could he 
learn of either wife or uncle. At last he en- 
listed in his service a professional beggar, told 
him his troubles, adding, “ Now, here are five 
dollars; if you will travel all over the district, 
and find out this Achung, and will bring me 
back true word where he is to be found, I will 
give you twenty-five dollars more.’ Off started 
the beggar, and in course of time returned 
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, Chan Aching was living with Ayeung’s 





wife. 

Thereupon Ayeung again started on his 
search; reached the city of , and in- 
quired for the village of Sai-ai. It was some 
distance off, and the weather was unusually 
wet, which detained him for some days; but 
at last he reached the place, and inquired, as 
quietly as may be, for the man he wanted. 
He was told that such a man was there, and 
the house pointed out. Thither immediately, 
late in the evening though it was, went Ayeung. 

Naturally enough, the people of the house 
refused to open at that late hour to a stranger. 
But Ayeung was not to be daunted, and con- 
tinued to clamour at the door, till he at last 
forced it open. The inmates screamed and 
scolded; the women hid under the bed; but 
the intruder forcibly dragged them out, and 
at last discovered that the master of the 
house, though of a similar name, was not his 
uncle! He had nothing, therefore, for it but 
to offer explanations and apologies, and with- 
draw. 

While wandering about, dejected, the follow- 
ing day, he was informed that there was 
another village named Sai-ai, some distance 
further; and thither, with hopes renewed, 
Chan Ayeung proceeded. On entering the 
place, he went to a tea-house to elicit informa- 
tion respecting the people, and cautiously made 
inquiries. He found that the tea-house keeper 
knew the man he wanted, and was in full pos- 
session of all the circumstances of his case. 
He not only heard that Achung was indeed 
living there, and his wife with him, but also 
that Achung had quarrelled with her, and was 
going to sell her to some men belonging to a 
distant town, and that the very next morning 
was to see the bargain completed! But China 
is not the country where people will do a free 
act of kindness. So when Ayeung came to 
ask to be guided to his uncle’s house, thinking 
he had at last attained the end he sought, the 
man demanded a considerable sum of money 
in return, and hinted that if an adequate 
amount were not given, he could obtain a 
greater by giving Chan Achung warning of 
his nephew’s presence. It was not till poor 
Ayeung had offered him every cash he pos- 
sessed that the man promised to take him to 
his uncle’s residence; and even then, under 
pretext that the man was then at home, and it 
would be better to go when he was away, he 
contrived to put off the visit till the next 
morning. They went; and as they approached 
the house, the first object that Ayeung saw 
was his long-lost wife, coming out with a 
bucket to draw water. She recognised him in 
an instant, and, setting down ‘her pail, burst 





forth into loud cries and lamentations. Ayeung, 
of course, hastened to her side, and in a short 
time learned all particulars of her departure 
from her home, and the prospect she now had 
of being sold still further away; and at this 
she again began to cry. “Why not, then, 
come at once away with me?” he asked. 
“Oh,” she sobbed, “if her husband would but 
forgive all that had passed, and let her return! 
and indeed it was all for love of him that 
her trouble came; for she had heard that he 
was sick, and left home to go to him.” 

All this time they were together walking 
away as quietly as might be, not to attract 
observation, from Achung’s house. But only 
a short time elapsed—most probably the tea- 
house keeper, to ensure a double reward, had 
given the alarm—when Chan Achung himself, 
with the men to whom the fugitive was to be 


cries, threats, and imprecations. 
At this sight the poor woman stopped short, 
threw herself on the ground, said it was of no 


to run for his life and save himself. 

Here, unfortunately, the romance of the 
the story ends. If this were a fiction, and not 
a fact, it would be easy to draw a picture of 
the devoted husband straining every effort to 
save his beloved wife, and carrying her off in 
triumph, after many a hair-breadth escape 
from pursuit and capture; or of his being 
overwhelmed by numbers, though fighting 
bravely in her defence; and at last being cut 
down, “faithful to death,” in the unequal fray 


stayed beside her). 
unselfish, heroic ending to our tale. The man, 
just re-united to his wife, after so long and per- 
severing a search, left her, as she requested, 
and ran for his life! Left her to be sold to 
the men in pursuit, and carried away, as she 
was a few days afterwards, to some distant 
place, where he never heard of her again. 
He, meanwhile, rushed on at full speed, know- 
ing well that. if the armed pursuers overtook 
him, his life would be the forfeit, and, reaching 
a crowd of people drawn out into the street 
by the noise, fell on his knees before them, 
with the cry, “ Kan-ming ” —“ Save life.” 
The crowd gave way to let him pass, and he 
hastened to a neighbouring Buddhist temple, 
where—for the idea of sanctuary prevails in 
China—he was safe. The priests befriended 
and protected him for more than a week, after 
which he effected his escape, and found means 
to return to his native town—alone. 








Chan Ayeung had thus irrecoverably lost 
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sold, and others to help them, to the number | 
of ten, with long knives in their hands, were | 
seen running in full pursuit, uttering loud | 


use trying to escape, and begged her husband | 


(as he doubtless would have been, had he | 
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|! cash, remained. He was a ruined man. 











LOVE AND LAW IN CHINA. 





his wife, and, what perhaps to a Chinaman 
was still worse, his property. His whole 
|, patrimony had been sold, and none, not a single 
His 
| next thought, therefore, was to obtain restitu- 
‘| tion. He accordingly went to the elders of 
the town, and stated his grievance. They, 
| however, were not very willing to entertain 
his plea against Achung, deeming it probable 
the woman might have gone voluntarily with 
him, so that he could not be made to pay 
| damages. They, however, judged that he was 
|| liable for the restitution of the sixty dollars 
Ayeung had expended in pursuit ; and, accord- 
ing to the invariable custom in China of making 
a family responsible for the misdeeds of one of 
| their number, they said Chan Achung’s father 
must repay this sum to Ayeung. To this, 
however, the father raised the natural objec- 
| tion that “he was a poor man,” that “he had 
not so much ready money at command,” &c., 
the fact, however, being that he was not poor, 
but fairly rich. “Never mind the ready 
money,” was Ayeung’s rejoinder; “I know you 
have not yet divided your property ; now, make 
over to me some of your fields, to the value of 
sixty dollars, which would, in your disposal, fall 
to the lot of Achung, and I shall be satisfied.” 

Achung’s father, however, was not satisfied ; 
and, judging that a smaller outlay would spare 
a greater, found means, by presents to the 
elders, to hush up the matter, and the payment 
was not enforced. 

Foiled in this attempt, Ayeung had recourse 
to the local mandarin to obtain his rights; 
but here again Achung’s father, having money 
in hand, while Ayeung had none, bribed the 
underlings of the yamun, and the affair was 
not in reality brought before the mandarin at 
all, but settled in Achung’s favour by the 
bribed officials. Matters were in this state 
when the foreign missionary of the district, by 
whom Ayeung had been baptized, paid a visit 
to the town, and to him Ayeung’s fellow-Chris- 
tians came, with a statement of the facts, 
imploring his intercession. The missionary 
at first declined to interfere. It had been his 
principle never to meddle with the quarrels or 
disputes of the Chinese Christians, except in 
eases of a purely religious nature. And if 
Ayeung was suffering unjustly it was not 
because he was a, Christian, but because he 
happened to have a pretty wife. However, it 
was represented to him so urgently that 
Ayeung was a very good man, worthy of being 
thus befriended; that he was utterly ruined, 
and had no means of obtaining justice; and 
that his only hope was in the interference of 
the foreigner,—that the missionary at last 
consented to try. 
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First of all, he went to Chan Achung’s | 


father, and endeavoured to prevail on him to 
pay the money. He took with him two native 
Christians of good standing, who argued the 


matter with plenty of words for the space of 


an hour and a half. Chan was very polite in 
his answers, but, unfortunately, equally pre- 
varicating and unsatisfactory. 

At last the foreigner himself rose, and spoke 
to this effect: “I have listened to all you have 


spoken, and know there is not one word of 


truth in it. Now you know we foreigners like 
to talk little and act decidedly. I have asked 
you in a friendly manner to pay to Ayeung 
that which is just. I leave this place to-mor- 
row at ten o'clock; if you choose before that 
time to pay the money, or to give papers as 
security that you will do so, well and good; if 
not, I am going to the city, and shall at once 
proceed to the mandarin to lay the case before 
him, which you know he has not yet heard; 
and you will see he will have justice done.” 
With this ultimatum, the foreigner de- 
parted. 

The Chan family talked much over the 
matter, and finally decided they would wait 
and see. ‘The foreigner,” they said, “may 
not, after all, see the mandarin, or may fail in 
interesting him; in which case we shall have 
no need to pay the money; or, if he does 
succeed, it will be time enough for us to yield 
when we hear that the mandarin messengers 
are on the way.” So they did not send to the 
foreigner, who, true to his promise, set off 
the next morning for the city, and at once 
presented himself at the mandarin’s yamun. 
The mandarin,—a man known for justice and 


fair dealing, and who had several times acted | 
in a friendly manner to this same missionary | 


when he had applied to him before on behalf 


of native Christians in the district,—was not | 
visible; so the foreigner had to enter on his | 


business with subordinate officials. As soon 


as he mentioned the name of Chan Achung, | 
they turned pale and became frightened; | 
acknowledged that they knew all about the | 
case, and that the mandarin had not been | 
informed of it; begged him not to insist on | 
seeing the mandarin to reveal the facts; and | 


offered at once themselves to see that justice 
was done. Before he left the city, the mis- 
sionary had the satisfaction of seeing the 
mandarin’s messengers despatched with the 
necessary orders to the Chan family to pay the 
debt of justice due to the injured Ayeung; 
and this on the foreigner’s part, without the 
bribe that had secured previously an opposite 
judgment. So much for the incorruptible ad- 
ministration of Law in China! 


M. J. O. 
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WOODTHORPE 
BY FRANCES ROLLET. 


| it, there’s a good boy ; by the time she has known 
| you a week you will be the firmest of friends.” 
How inconsistent people are, especially women,| “After having been so deceived about the 
still more especially young girls! And a good | daughter, sister mine, I shall take no further 
thing too; a uniformity of conduct would not | notice of what you tell me respecting your 
tend to make better or pleasanter characters. | friends until I have seen for myself.” 
Two days ago Maud Turnor and Louisa Miller! “ All right, my boy; I conclude from that 
had felt just enough unfriendliness towards| you mean to see them all whenever they like 
each other to make them look out for each| to present themselves.” 
other’s weaknesses and failings with a slight,| “Ofcourse do. Why not?” 
very slight, relish. | Maud did not remind him that four hours 
There was no real ill feeling between them, | ago he himself would have answered that “why 
as was proved by Maud’s appealing to Louisa} not” in a most desponding manner. She re- 
to help her when in a difficulty, and by Louisa’s | joiced to see how beyond all expectation her 
ready willingness todo it. Hers was the more device had succeeded; there was her brother 
generous nature of the two, though the weaker | walking along with head erect and firm step, 
character. Let alone, she passed for a feeble, | and looking as if he feared no man. 
almost helpless creature; but the moment} “What has become of the doctor?” he 
there came am occasion requiring strength and| asked. “ You have not mentioned him lately 
decision she showed herself equal to it, whereas | in your letters.” 
in an emergency Maud was apt to give way. “There he is,” replied Maud; “we shall 
“Is that girl a specimen of the entire Miller | meet him in a second.” 
family ?” asked George, when he and his sister} She felt they must not pass him with a 
were taking a twilight walk together in the} bow; she must take advantage of George’s 
fields. present frame of mind, and get him introduced 
“What do you mean ?”’ she said. |to all the world as fast as possible. She 
“ Are they all as clever, as full of sympathy, | stopped, shook hands, and introduced them; 
as—good looking ?” 'then dreading lest Mr. Aldrich should pre- 
“TI cannot say they are all exactly alike; |judice George against himself by putting on 
but they are wonderfully good.” the cold formal manner which latterly he had 
“ I do not wonder at your being so compara- | assumed towards her, she plunged into lively 
tively happy here. Bless them. But do I re-| conversation, referring to past fun, resuscitat- 
member rightly, you told me Miss Miller was | ing old jokes, until he was completely thrown 
a good little thing, but rather silly ?”’ |off his guard, and not only that, but was be- 
“TI did say so, and I thought it.” | ginning to feel himself as happy and light- 
“T beg to differ from you.” hearted as occasionally he had been allowed to 
“ My opinion is altered. I have never be-| do in the good old times. Unconsciously he 
fore seen her like she was to-day. She is| turned back and walked towards their home 
generally so timid before a stranger. She/ with them. 
dare not speak, and is foolishly afraid of being | “It is a good thing my brother is come,” 
considered forward. I should have said she | said Maud, “for you want a severe reprimand, 
was the last person to have commanded the | and I dare not give it.” 
‘situation she did this afternoon, and lorded it} “ What have I done?” 
over me. I felt quite in her power, at the| ‘ How can you have the audacity to ask, 


CHAPTER XXI.——A HAPPY FORTNIGHT. 


| same time loving her for her protecting care.” | when you know how shamefully you have 


“ She is a fine girl.” neglected your patients of late? Blow him 
“ One thing I did tell you right—she showed | up, George.” 
no sign of aversion to you.” | “As you are so much greater a gun than I, 
“She is too high minded for that style of that had better be your business.” 
behaviour.” | “My dear George, what a mistaken idea! 
“Now will you believe that you may be | Whereas you would go off with a bang loud 
quite easy about meeting all the rest?” enough to awaken the already slumbering in- 
“I think I shall.” habitants of Woodthorpe, my little popgun 
“But I must just warn you, Mrs. Miller | report would barely reach the ears of the 
may be a little distant at first. Do not mind | offender.” 
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“T had rather be shot at by the popgun,” 
remarked Mr. Aldrich. 

“ How silly of you! for instead of getting the 
worst over at once you would have to stand a 
prolonged fire of pellets and feel yourself 
wounded all over; very slightly you know, but 
enough to make you irritable.” 

“ Make me irritable, please.” 

“ When I come to think of it, that is an im- 
possibility.” 

“ You have tried to do it then,” said George. 

“Never,” she said, “and never have suc- 
ceeded.” 

Her companions laughed. “Why do you 
laugh?” she continued. ‘ What have I said? 
Will one of you answer me? I am beginning 
to feel irritable.” 

“ What fun!” said George. 

“T’m in a passion,” and she marched on in 
front of them, taking long strides and swing- 
ing her parasol about, stick fashion. Aldrich 
saw that she was simply taking him off, and 
wondered what the motive could be. Arrived 
at their gate, she turned and said,— 

“To let you see what a sweet disposition 
mine is I forgive your insults and bad be- 
haviour. George, I have ordered for your 
supper one of your favourite viands, fried ham 
and eggs. Will you come in and help him to 
enjoy it, Mr. Aldrich P” 

Mr. Aldrich was only too happy, and the 
impromptu little supper party turned out a 
complete success. 

The following morning he called profes- 
sionally, and then it was made quite clear that 
from the first Mr. Turnor had confused him 
with his son. He could not understand that 
he was a doctor, and laughed when hygienic 
questions were put to him. The tone of voice 
puzzled him. “Don’t speak at such a high 
pitch,” he said, “speak with your natural 
voice.” It was the same when next George 
went into his room; he showed no surprise 
until he spoke, then for a moment or two he 
looked mystified. They came to the conclu- 
sion it would be better never to try to un- 
deceive him, but by not allowing him to see the 
two together to keep him in his present state 
of confusion. 

When Mr. Aldrich left the house he found 
George near the garden gate, smoking. 

“T’m obliged to get as far away from the 
house as I can,” he said, “lest my father 
should grow irate; he used to have such an 
objection to the smell of tobacco.” 

“My house is at your service,” said Ald- 
rich; smoke in it as often and as much as 
you like. Come in this evening and have a 
weed with me,” 

“Thank you. I’llcome if Maud will let me.” 











In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Miller came, 
and though the latter fully intended to be 
very stiff and repelling, George’s open, uncon- 
strained manner disarmed her. Louisa little 
knew what a blessed mission she had per- 
formed. She had put George at his ease, had 
given him a taste for nice society after a long 
abstinence from it, and had made him long for 
more; also he wished intensely to see more 
of her, which of course would be difficult to 


do if he did not get into her parents’ good | 


graces. 

Maud was more than usually affectionate to 
Mrs, Miller, and made her, in spite of herself, 
amiable. It was amusing to see how she 
listened with only half an ear to Maud, and 
tried to attend with all her might to her hus- 
band’s conversation with George. 

They were deep in an animated discussion 
on home and foreign politics, and George 


talked unreservedly about the places he had | 
visited abroad, going so far as to say that | 


business of the family had obliged him to 


travel so much. Maud carried Mr. Miller off | 


to see her father, and Mrs. Miller and George 


were left alone; then it was she was obliged | 
fairly to succumb. George began by apolo- | 


gizing for having kept his sister from church 
on Sunday, as he understood her absence had 
been felt in the choir, and from that he went 
on to thank her for the wonderful kindness 
she had shown to Maud from her first settling 
in Woodthorpe, saying that without that kind- 
ness she must have sunk under her weight of 
woes. All this was highly gratifying to Mrs. 
Miller, and she could not help warming to- 
wards him. What woman, young or old, can 
be cold and distant to a handsome young man 
who is paying her compliments and making 
her feel that he thinks very highly of her? 
Certainly Mrs. Miller could not. 

Then followed the happiest fortnight that 
those two, worse than orphans, had passed 
since they had first known what misery was, 
The weather was lovely, which enabled them 
to get out and enjoy the beautiful scenery 
around Woodthorpe. To be sure, Maud was 
rather moreconfined with her father than she was 
before Mrs. Brown’s departure, but she found 
an all-sufficient happiness in seeing her 
brother so cheerful and contented. He had 
entered with great spirit into rural life. He 
joined the cricket club, and rivale¢ Anthony 
Miller, the. best bat on the ground. The two 
rivals took to each on first meeting, and were 
often together, walking or riding, George hiring 
a horse from Dulton. Of course Anthony was 
oftener to be seen than Louisa, that young 
lady not feeling herself at liberty to go often 
to Mr. Turnor’s; but notwithstanding that, 
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scarcely a day passed without their seeing each 
other, though it might be but for a moment. 
Sometimes when Maud and her brother were 
taking their evening walk they would meet, by 
chance of course, Louisa and her brothers 
doing the same, the two parties would join and 
finish the walk together. Or if cricket were 
the order of the evening the girls would walk 
to the ground, watch the play, and be joined 
on their homeward walk by their brothers and 
Mr. Aldrich. 

This. last-mentioned member of the little 
community was not quite contented with all 
this intercourse between the Millers and 
Turnors, Though continually of the party, he 
could not be always with them, and Anthony 
Miller was insinuating himself into Maud’s 
good books, at least that was how his jealous 
eyes read it. When a party of more than 
three. walk together they pair off; they cannot 
help themselves, it comes naturally. These 
young people when all together formed a party 
of six, and manceuvre as he might, it always 
was Mr. Aldrich’s luck to be coupled with 
Johnnie. He certainly was an entertaining 
companion, and tried to amuse him by racy 
remarks at the expense of the other four; but 
for all that the arrangement was not a pleasing 


grievances caused by his ill luck, was only a 
just punishment for his intended flirtation with 
Miss Miller, but which, happily, circumstances 
had prevented his carrying out. He began to 
regard..George as a foe to his present and 
future happiness, and to wish he would take 
himself off; so one day when Maud informed 
him with a sorrowful countenance that her 
brother was going in two days he was any- 
thing but sympathetic at heart. 

That cannot be said of the vicarage friends ; 
one and all expressed disappointment, they 
quite thought he was going to remain some 
time, and on that foundation had built a few 
castles. One of these was a picnic, contrived 
by Anthony and Maud, and which they had 
decided not to say a word about until their 
plans were ripe for execution, because they 
saw difficulties in the way. On hearing this 
néws they told all, in the hope they might 
induce George to stay a little longer. But he 
assured. them no inducement stronger than 
the pleasure of their society was needed, and 
that he only left so soon because stern necessity 
compelled him. 

“ Why miss the picnic?” asked Mr. Miller 
(George had gone to the vicarage to tell the 
news); “can you not go to-morrow?” 

“We could,” answered Louisa; “but how 
about you and your sister, Mr. Turnor?” 

“T can answer for myself,’ he said, “but 








one, , This, which he added to his long list of 





not for Maud; she is difficult to move out of 
her own groove.” 

“T wonder who could persuade her.” 

“You, if any one can.” 

“TI fear not.” 

“If you will allow me, I will go and fetch 
her here.” 

“ Do, please, and I'll get Johnnie to give us 
his aid; his powers of persuasion are stronger 
than mine.” 

In half an hour he returned with his sister, 
and then followed a sharp battle, but the odds 
were very uneven, Mr. and Mrs, Miller, Louisa, 
Johnnie, and George, against Maud; five to 
one. The victory for a long time inclined in 
favour of the one; Maud was sure she could 
not leave her father for so long, and at that 
time of day. He would want his tea, and 
perhaps wish to be read to. Some one sug- 
gested Mrs. Philips should be left in charge, 
but she thought neither the feeding nor the 
reading. would give satisfaction if left to her. 
She begged them to go without her, but that 
they would not hear of, and declared the whole 
scheme should rather be given up. 

“ Shame on you,” said Johnnie, “to deprive 
your poor brother of such a treat.” 

“T do not wish to deprive him.” 

“ But you will by your obstinacy.” 

“Tt is my misfortune, not my fault, if I do 
not go; but iv is nothing but fault on all your 
parts if you do not.” 

“Look here, my dear,” said Mrs. Miller, 
“do you think I could take your place for a 
few hours? I will do it with pleasure if you 
will trust me.” 

“ But that would prevent your being of the 
party.” 

“ At fifty years of age, a cup of tea comfort- 
ably at a table in a house has more attractions 
than a seat on the grass, one’s lap converted 
into a table, and stirring flies into one’s tea. 
Under any circumstances I shall not go.” 

“It would be an insult to Mrs. Miller to 
hold out any longer,” said George. 

“Certainly,” chimed in Louisa. 
if you couldn’t trust her.” 

“That's done it,” shouted Johnnie; “she’s 
smiled, which means ‘I'll go.’ Now, then, 
how are we to get there?” 

“ Why walk, of course, that short distance,” 
replied Louisa. 

“ Ay, but how are the provisions to be con- 
veyed?” 

“Trust Johnnie for thinking of that,” said 
Maud, laughing. | 
“You had need have one practical head 

among you,” he replied. 

“Had you not better take Thomas and 
Sarah?” said Mrs. Miller. 
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“Spoil the fun! I know a trick worth two 
of that. Borrow a couple of big baskets, if 
we don’t possess them of our own, and beg 
the loan of Staves’s donkey for a few hours. 
I'll be boy in charge,”—and Johnnie looked 
round at every face. “ Universal approbation, 
I believe. I'll be off and secure the steed.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE PICNIC. 


Tuey started at four, a smaller party than they 
had originally expected. At the last moment 
Mr. Miller declined accompanying them, and 
poor Mr. Aldrich had been called out some 





miles in the opposite direction; he sent them 
word he should follow as soon as possible. 
Notwithstanding these untoward circumstances, 
they set forth merrily enough. Their way lay 
for a short distance up the hill beyond the 
vicarage; then they turned into the fields, and 
Maud declared came upon the first alloy to her 
delight. Johnnie and the donkey had to leave | 
them to travel by a more circuitous route, free | 
from stiles. He mounted, which they all pro- 
nounced a most cruel proceeding, considering 
the burden the poor thing had already to 
carry. Nothing daunted, he kept what ap- 
peared like a very uncomfortable position, 
having to sit sideways and to plant his legs 
anywhere except where they ought naturally 
to fall. At first their roads ran parallel, with 
a narrow plantation, bordered on both sides 
with a high thick hedge, between them. Occa- 
sionally one party sighted the other, and they 
could always distinctly hear each other. Sud- 
denly Maud stopped. 

“Listen!” she said; “Johnnie and the 
donkey are having a fight.” 

“Proceed, Mokanna,” they heard him say. 
“ Now you know if you’re ass enough to think 
I shall stay here an indefinite length of time, 
I am not ass enough to submit. Well, if you 
won't stir you must be walloped.” 

Crack went the whip, and crash went some- 





thing else. 

“T must go to him,” said Anthony; “he is| 
come to grief, and so is our tea, I fear.” 

“ How can you get to him?” said Maud. 

“ Here's a gap,’ shouted George, who was a 
little distance behind ; “ I’m through it.” 

Anthony ran back, and the two men were 
instantly lost to view. 

“Let us follow,” said Louisa to Maud, who 
hed followed Anthony to the gap, and near 
which she was standing. 

“Can we P” 

“To be sure; I'll go first.” And over the 


ditch she sprang, scrambled up the high bank 
on the opposite side, and pushed her way 





through the thorny hole; yet not without a! 


scratch on her face and a rent in her dress. 
Maud came after, and with her help escaped 
injury. 

Inside the plantation was a luxuriant crop 
of nettles. 

“T object to this,” said Maud. 

“They won’t hurt us,” replied Louisa; “the 
men have trodden down a path.” 

She pushed her way so vigorously, that she 
and her companion arrived at the scene of the 
catastrophe almost as soon as their brothers, 


and quite in time to join them in @ roar of | 


laughter. This was the picture presented to 
their view. Johnnie on the ground, lying on 


his back, head towards donkey's fore feet, | 
donkey looking into his face with an expression | 


of meekness, but with which was blended a 
slight touch of surprise and triumph. The 
kettle lying on its side a couple of feet from 
its lid, and close to the débris of a few plates, 
cups and saucers, and a jar of butter. The 
other side of the donkey presented a more 
deplorable sight; lumps of sugar, sandwiches, 
rolls strewed the ground. Luckily, the per- 
petrator of the mischief was so taken up with 
contemplating Johnnie, he had not been made 
aware of the feast just within his grasp. 

“Oh, he is hurt!” exclaimed Louisa, on 
first catching sight of her brother’s prostrat> 
figure, 
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“Not a bit of it,” returned Maud. “See | 


how he is laughing.” 

As soon as he heard them he jumped up. 

“ Anthony,” he said, “ do come and rub me 
down, there’s a good fellow; my feelings are 


terribly hurt when I reflect what a dust heap | 


Iam. You brute! how meek you look.” 

“ How did it happen?” said Mand. 

“Why the beast went on as good as gold to 
here, then he halted. I suggested it was too 
soon, but he persisted in sticking to his first 
idea that here he was to stop. Of course, as 
fair means were no go, I had to try foul, and 
very foul they turned out; for directly I gave 
him a cut with the whip he ducked his head, 
and before I had time to pull at the bridle, his 


nose was on the ground, and his hind legs up | 


in the air. You know the rest.” 

“While I am grooming this animal,” said 
Anthony, “you had better pick up the victuals.” 

“ What is the use?” replied Louisa; “they 
are uneatable.” 

“Not all,” said George; “the sandwiches 
have fallen so neatly they are nearly as clean 
as when they left home.” 

“ But the sugar; look at the sugar.” 

“We must have it,” said Maud, “ dirty or 
clean. We can wash it in the brook, and if 
we do swallow a little dust it will only be 
helping down our peck.’’ 
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All that was worth picking up was re-packed, 
and the baskets were replaced on the donkey ; 
then, as Johnnie was voted unequal to the} 
charge, they resolved to keep all together. 

How often one uncongenial member of society | 
—and that perhaps a weak one —vwill dis- 
concert plans formed by a large number! Here 
there were five bipeds to one quadruped, and 
the quadruped won. The united biped power 
could not induce it to move; it stood as if its 
feet were adhered for ever to the earth. 
Coaxing, patting, pulling, pushing, flogging, 
all failed. It wouldn’t stir. It wouldn’t even 
give a sign it was conscious of the numerous | 
commands and solicitations it was receiving. 
As Johnnie remarked, if it would only have | 
winked it would have been a relief. At last 
they were fairly conquered, and as they had | 
no wish to remain there any longer, they un- 
fastened the baskets and became their own 
beasts of burden, leaving Mokanna fastened by | 
his bridle to the stump of a tree. Thus laden, 
they saw objections to again forcing their 
way through the plantation, so they pursued 
the course which ought to have been taken by 
Johnnie. It was a rough road that had been 
made for the carting of hay and corn from the 
fields to a stackyard some distance in front, 
and they found walking by no means easy. | 
Maud remarked that the much-abused quad- 
ruped they had left behind had evinced a huge 
amount of sense by refusing to proceed when 
every step it took would decidedly risk the 
breaking of a leg. 

“ Hills and dales are natural beauties, much 
to be admired,” said Johnnie. 

“Not when they are on such a minute scale 
that one can walk over them and into them in 
the fashion we are doing now,” she replied. 
“In spite of your having the kettle, Johnnie, 
[ shall ask you to change with me, this is too 
hard.” She was helping Anthony with one of 
the baskets; the other had fallen to the lot of 
George and Louisa. 

“Now,” said Johnnie, putting down his | 
kettle, “ I recommend that style of doing busi- 
ness to your serious consideration. You 
would both be greatly relieved, let me assure 
you.” 

They turned and beheld George with a 
basket on his back, packman fashion, and | 
Louisa tripping daintily by his side unen- | 
cumbered. 

“TI quite agree with you,” said Mand. | 

* T don’t,” returned Anthony. | 

“Then you ought. I strike work.” 

“So do I. I'll take pattern by my brother | 
behind, and won’t stir a step unless you pro- | 
mise to perform your part of the contract.” | 

“ As you call my attention to your relation- | 


j 


“HORPE. 


| a stile. 


|said Anthony. 
|jump.” 
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ship to my much injured friend I see it is of no 
use trying to reason with you, for even if you 
saw the propriety of doing the whole work 


| yourself you would not confess to it, lest you 


should lose your character for firmness.” 

“ Right you are.” 

“Tf I could bear the whole weight I would.” 

“ But you cannot, so, repugnant as it may 
be to your feelings, you must act in partnership 
with me.” 

* But it tires her,” said Johnnie. 

“ Not, really. It is only unpleasant,” she 
replied. 

“Tt won’t be so bad now,” said Anthony, 


|“ we will turn into this hay-field and try a short 


cut.” 

That crossed, and one of turnips, they 
came to a grass field which had to be entered by 
Immediately after the stile the ground 
sloped abruptly to a brook, rising again toa 
steep hill on the opposite side; along the 
valley of this brook they now wended their 
way until they were stopped by its sudden 
and curious termination. On turning a corner 
and emerging from the shade of some trees 
which grew on either side, sometimes their 
branches interlacing half way across and form- 


‘ing a leafy bower for the stream to bicker 


through, Maud exclaimed,— 

“What a curious freak of nature! The 
hills seem to have thought they had extended 
far enough, so making an elegant curve have 
met and become one.” 

On the left hand curve was a copse of beech 
and ash trees, surrounded by a high thorn 


| hedge, and this was their goal. 


“ How pertinaciously old Sooby does mend 
his gaps !’”’ said Anthony ; “ the last time I was 
here we might have walked in there two 
abreast, and now, how ever we are to get in at 
all is a puzzle.” 

“This looks unpromising,”’ said Louisa, 
overtaking the advance party; “we should do 
better the other side the brook, only I do not 
exactly see how we are to get there; the banks 


|are steep and the stream wide.” 


“Sit down and rest while we act scouts,” 
“Come along, Jack, for a 


The two soon reappeared, but they kept on 
the opposite side of the brook. 

“You can get in,” shouted Anthony, “ but 
you must follow our examples and jump for 
it.”” 

“Loo can use a leaping pole,” remarked 
Johnnie, “ but how about Miss Turnor ? Here 
goes.” And over flew a huge stake which he 
had contrived to extract from a hedge. The 
next moment Louisa was by his side. George 


followed her. 
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“ Miserable wretch that 1 am,” 
Mand. “No one taught me to consider 


athletic sports a part of my education. I can 


neither leap nor jump.” 

“Nor swim?” said Johnnie. 

“Nor swim. What am I to do?” | 

“T’ll get you over if you will trust entirely | 
to my directions. Have you faith in me Pp” | 
said Anthony. 

“ Not a bit.” | 

“Have you in me?” asked Johnnie. 

“ Unbounded.” 

“ What a sensible girl you are! I'll prove 
it, too. Walk back a little distance, and I'll 
have you over in a twinkling.” 

“No, no,” seeing Anthony was following 
him, “ leave us to ourselves.” 

*“T second that,” said Mand. 

“Then I suppose I must carry it unani- 
mously,” remarked Anthony, returning. 

Johnnie led her to a narrower part, and there, 
with the help of some stepping-stones, she was 
able to cross. 

“Now then,” remarked George, as they ap- 
proached, “you have managed well. Where 
are the provisions ? ” 

“Left on the opposite shore,” 
Johnnie. 

‘Go and fetch them,” 
have done nothing yet.” 

* Ah. I’ve only been spilt, thus risking my 
life ; carried the kettle, thus griming my bags, 
and exhausted my strength in devising ways 
and means to get you all to the end of your 
journey in safety. The ingratitude of—— 

“T'll go,” interrupted Louisa, laughing, and 
taking her pole she sprang across. 

“But that won’t do,” said Johnnie, flying 
after her. 

After a due amount of slipping down the 
bank, getting one foot in the water, and nearly 
capsizing the contents of the baskets into it, 
they managed to get them handed across. 
When a suitable place for the fire had been 
chosen, Anthony and Johnnie were elected 
stokers, while the other three scrambled into 
the thicket to make the remaining preparations 
for tea. 

* Before we begin work,” said Louisa, “I 
must show you the rise of the brook.” And she 
led them up toa large ash tree, which appeared 
to be growing out of a hole. But the hole 
was made by a spring which gushed out 
from among the fangs of the tree, and had 
washed away the earth in its downward course 
to the valley. This spring fed the brook, and 
even in the driest summer had never been | 
known to fail. 

“T should like to have tea here,” said Maud, 
“in sight and sound of this pellucid fountain.” 


exclaimed 


“You 


said Louisa. 





exclaimed | 


tea,’ said Lonisa. 


| shade of tangled thicket.’ 


“Prose versus poetry,” said George, “ pellucid 
fountain must have originated from some poetic 
idea floating through your brain; happily it was 
counteracted by the prosy notion of eating.” 

“Please don’t get sentimental until after 
“Then you may compose 
a—let me see —pastoral ; yes, that’s it, and we 
will all help you to find rhymes to purling, 
gurgle, limpid, and so forth. You must call 
this little ‘planting’ Arcadia, and you must 
write of yourself as ‘A nymph in twilight 

” 

“And you will figure as an elf trying to 
erase or make nonsense of all my fine senti- 
ments,” retorted Maud. 

When they had about half finished tea Mr. 
Aldrich pui in an appearance. 

“T have had no difficulty in tracking you,” 
he said. “First I met the donkey walking 
home with a broken bridle, then I came to 
fragments of food, crockery, and after that 
several impressions on the ground which looked 
like halting-places. I hope you have not lost 
all the food on the journey, for I am woefully 
hungry.” 

“There is plenty left to eat and drink,” said 
Louisa, “but unfortunately scarcely anything 
to eat it on or drink it out of.” 

“'There’s one cup, which has been voted to 
Miss Turnor’s use,” chimed in Johnnie, “ and 
I advise you to take up a strong position near 
her, as the least she can then do is to share it 
with you. 
nor’s got another ; Anthony and I are reduced 
to a spoon apiece !” 

It so happened that the only available place 
in the group was near Maud. Aldrich squatted 
down beside her and helped himself to a sand- 
wich. 


Loo’s got a saucer, and Mr. Tur- 


“Don’t you see how thirsty he is?” said 
Johnnie, “ hand him the cup, do.” 
‘He shall have it,” said Maud. “I have 


finished. Take it to the kettle and wash it.” 

When Johnnie returned with the cup he 
took it to Aldrich and whispered, “I didn’t 
wash it.” 

“Thank you,’ returned Aldrich; “then, like 
Sam Weller, I may kiss by deputy.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

When the repast had been done ample jus- 
tice to, the baskets repacked, and the fire care- 
fully extinguished, Aldrich proposed a walk to 
a cottage about a mile off, where was a patient 
whom he wanted to see, and from whence was 
to be had one of the finest views in Blank- 
shire. 

First they had to climb the opposite hill, 
then to pick their way over a field of young 
potatoes, carefully treading between the fur- 
rows, and they were on the high road. Along 
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this they walked for about half a mile, always 
ascending, till a sharp turn to the left brought 
them to a cottage, a model cottage, in which 
dwelt Mr. Sooby’s shepherd and family. The 
doctor went in. 

“TI am glad Aldrich thought of this,” said 
Anthony. “It is one of our best points of 
view.” 

“ And this is exactly the time of year and 
the time of the day to see it in its glory,” said 
Louisa. 

They were mounted nearly on the highest 
point of a ridge of hills which runs for several 
miles in a direct line through the county, and 
now they looked down upon what, before they 
left home, they looked up at. Woodthorpe 
Church seemed in a valley, indeed little more 
than its pinnacles could be seen peeping out 
from among the trees. ‘To the right was Mr. 
Sooby’s house and farmstead, and, still farther 
on, the steeple of another church showed that 
the next village was not far off. Beyond all 
this there extended a vast plain, richly wooded, 
richly diversified with pasture and arable lands, 
having here and there a farm-house or clump 
of cottages. In the west Dulton, 
looking golden with the rays of the setting 
sun; the glass roof of its station glittering like 


was how 


a diamond. Hills rose again up to the horizon, 
and on the top of one of the highest was the 
cathedral. Never was site for church, large or 
small, more cleverly chosen; not only is it an 
object of beauty to the city which it overlooks, 
but to the county for miles and miles round. 
Then, too, it stands out a bold contradiction to 
a libel; for the uninitiated—and they, not- 
withstanding the enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth century, are many—think that Blank- 
shire is one large flat, with never a hill or even 
mound to relieve its dreary monotony. Wood- 
thorpe Church was a humble imitation ; it was 
on a hill overlooking the village, and could be 
seen some miles off; but, unlike its superior, 
it was not at the top of the hill, so that the 
view of it was limited. As Louisa remarked, | 
it directed the Woodthorpians’ eyes to heaven, 
while the cathedral attracted upwards the 
whole county. 

“We might go home past Sooby’s, and 
round by his low farm, if it were not for those 
horrid baskets,” said Anthony, when Aldrich 
rejoined them. 

“ When J give a pic-nic,” remarked Johnnie, 
“there shall be no food! it has been the only 
drawback to our happiness to-day.” 

“Tt has greatly enhanced mine,” said Maud, | 
“ for without it there would have been no adven- | 


tures ; and fancy an adventureless pic-nic, you |as they could to the gate, where were standing 


prosy boy!” 
“Oh, I conid fancy that with great pleasure, | 
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and so could you if you were the butt of all 
the party, and accidents. But, when I con- 
sider the point, fresh air and beautiful scenery 
would be rather unsubstantial fare.” 

“We must wait a few years before we see 
you attempt to live on anything except solid 
food.” 

“What do you mean, Miss Turnor ? 
look wicked.” 

“Well, you know, there is a certain imma- 
terial thing called love, which, I have heard 
say, is lived on by some people.” 

“How soft they are! Beef and 
bread and butter, must be a deal nicer, and 


You 


mutton, 


marmalade.” 
“ At present I have no doubt you think so.” 
“T believe I told you, Miss 
Turnor, that I mean to have nothing to do 
with that article you have just named. I 
watch you young people, and, seeing what 
trouble you fall into, take warning.” 

“ What troubles can you have seen P 
“Never mind. If I told all I 
means of perceiving would probably be cut off. 
Do you know, I’ve been studying the subject 
; time, and have arrived at this 
conclusion. There are four stages. Ist. Flirt- 
2nd. Quiet attentions, and glances full 
ff expression. 3rd. Desponding. 4th. Mar- 
ried and happy ever after. The doctor is now 
in the third stage. When is the last to be 


have often 


” 


see, my 


f |] , f 
xt love tor some 


Ing, 


entered ? 

“ You had better ask him,” replied Mand. 

“T will, just to see if he blushes halt as 
much as you do.” 

Maud had to curb a strong inclination to 
box her companion’s ears; he was looking so 
provokingly knowing and mischievous; but 
she knew from past experience that “ discretion 
would be the better part of valour.” To her 
relief, she heard Louisa calling him. 

“ Johnnie,” she said, “your sister wants you.” 

“You don’t say so!” he answered, pretend- 
ing to be alarmed. ‘“ What can be the matter ?” 

“ You had better run and see.” 

“No, my dear, we will go together, please. 
There is some fresh calamity in store for me; 


|I daren’t face it alone.” 


They were considerably in the rear of the 
remainder of the party, who were now waiting 
for them at the turn into the fields, and making 


isigns to Johnnie to hurry, to which he would 


give no heed. 

Something really is the matter,” exclaimed 
Maud; “your brother and Mr. Aldrich have 
set off running in different directions down 
that field.” And then the two ran as quickly 

g 
Louisa and George. 
“Johnnie,” said Louisa, “run as fast as 
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possible to the top of that field, and see if 
Thomas is anywhere about; and if so, go to 
him and ask what he wants. Don’t wait to 
ask questions,” she added impatiently, “ but 
go like the wind.” 

He saw she was in earnest, and did not 
hesitate another moment. 

Louisa explained to Maud that they had 
caught sight of their man-servant, evidently 
in search of them; and that he had disappeared 
down a hill, and they could not tell which 
direction he had taken. 

“ We know it is something important,” she 
said, “by a habit Thomas has of throwing up 
his arms when he is troubled about anything.” 

“What can it be?” said Maud. “ Let us 
go too.” 

“No, we have promised to wait here. It 
may not be anything,” she added, trying to 
assume an indifferent manner, though all the 
time trembling with fear. 

“There is Miller,” said George; “so we 
shall soon know.” 

Louisa went to meet him, a few hasty words 
were exchanged, and they hurried up to the 
gate. Maud saw how pale they both looked, 
and a pitying glance bestowed by Louisa told 
the tale. 

“ Papa is ill,” she exclaimed. 

Neither answered. 

“Ts it so?” asked George. 

Anthony put a note into his hand, saying 
“ Aldrich has hurried on.” 

That was enough for Maud. She flew 
wildly for some distance, and it was with great 
difficulty her brother and Anthony overtook 
her; and when they did, they had to stop her 
by force. She struggled to free herself, but 
at last submitted, and listened to reason. She 
asked if her father was very bad. They could 
only tell her that Mrs. Miller had sent for 
them home with all speed, and then the three 
walked on in silence. Maud made two or three 
attempts to dart from them, but her brother 
held her firmly back. 

“You would gain about five minutes,” he 
said, “and lose a great deal of strength.” 

They had only about a mile to walk, but 
what a long one it was! There seemed no 
end to the long lane, and the distance between 
the church and Mr. Turnor’s was interminable. 
At last the house was in view, and then Maud 
was allowed to go her own pace. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A NEW TRIAL. 


Susan was on the look-out, and stopped 
Maud from impetuously rushing upstairs, and 
managed to get her into the room and made 
her sit down; then she took off her out-door 





things, and, in the gentlest way possible, told 
her what had happened. 

Mr. Turnor had been in capital spirits all 
the afternoon, talking more sensibly than 
Susan had ever heard him before. He had 
eaten a hearty tea, after which Mrs. Miller had 
been called down to see a poor woman on busi- 
ness. She was away about twenty minutes ; 
and on her return found him just in the act 
of falling from his chair. She rushed up to 
him, and broke the fall which she had not 
strength enough to prevent. Her scream 
brought up Susan; and between them they 
lifted him on to the couch. It was another 
stroke, and a much worse one than the first. 
Mrs. Miller sent Susan for Liza Philips, and 
thence to the vicarage to tell Mr. Miller to 
come, and to despatch Thomas in search of the 
young people. 

“T have just seen Aldrich,” said George, 
coming into the room, “he says there’s no 
immediate danger.” 

“Thank God for that,” said Maud, “I must 
go to papa.” 

“You stop here ’m, until they’ve got 
master into bed. There’s Mr. Aldrich a call- 
ing you, Mr. George, to help them,” inter- 
rupted Susan, holding Maud down in the 
chair. 

“They'll want me, Susan.” 

“ Nay’m, there’s three gentlemen, and Mrs. 
Miller, and Mrs. Philips; you and me would 
nobbut be in the way.” 

All that night Maud sat up with her father. 
Mrs. Miller had expostulated, saying that as 
she knew not how long the nursing might 
last, she ought to be careful not to waste her 
strength ; but Susan convinced her it would 
be better to let her have her way. 

“She'll only toss and tave about the whole 
night, if you make her go to bed,” she said; 
“and if she sits in master’s room, she’ll be as 
quiet as a lamb.” 

“ Susan is right,” said George ; “it will take 
much less out of Maud to let her work than to 
give her time and opportunity to think and 
cry.” 

“Yes ’m,” continued Susan, “it’s allers 
best to work. Mother said when father died 
she was glad she wasn’t a fine lady, for she 
should have fretted herself to death if she had 
note else to do. I think o’ that when I see 
Miss Turnor in trouble, and put as much on 
her as ever I can.” 

Poor Maud! There was plenty put upon 
her, only not by Susan, during the next few 
days. Mr. Turnor was very bad; and, though 
no one told her, she knew from the first 
moment she saw him that his case was hope- 





less. Not only could he never recover, but 
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he had known and spoken to her for the last 
time; even if consciousness partially returned, 
the power of speech was quite gone. 

Does the reader know what it is to see one 
very dear to him lying for .some weeks at the 
point of death, when there is not the shadow 
of a chance of recovery? As long as the 
least hope remains, excitement keeps us up ; 
but I know of nothing more painfully depress- 
ing and heart-rending than watching and 
waiting for the death which must inevitably 
come in a very short time. Maud bore up 
bravely ; she was stronger now, and had more 
external helps, than when her father was first 
attacked. To be sure she had not Mrs. 
Brown, but Liza proved a most efficient nurse, 
and George was with her. 

Of course he had given up the idea of leav- 
ing, and had written to that effect to Mr. 
Kennedy; his astonishment, and Maud’s hor- 
ror, may therefore be imagined, when, two 
days afterwards, there came a telegram from 
Mr. Kennedy, ordering him up to town imme- 
diately. 

“Tl telegraph back that I cannot go,” he 
said. 

Maud was too completely thunderstruck to 
be able to speak for some moments. 

“T won't leave you,” he continued. 

Then she collected her senses. 
must, George,” 
so hollow and unnatural he turned sharply 
round to see if it were she indeed speaking. 
They were in Mr. Turnor’s room, but there 


* You 


was no necessity for not discussing any sub- | 


ject in his presence; if he heard, he did not 








George was standing looking 
out of the window. Maud left her chair by 
the bedside, and went up to him. She put 
her two hands on his, and looked up into his 
face. ‘You must go,” she said again. 

“If ever there was a time when you and I 
ought not to be separated, it is now,” he 
replied. 

“So I should say, if it were any one else 
except Mr. Kennedy who had sent for you. 
An order from him must be obeyed, if pos- 
sible.” 

“ Well, then, it is not possible.” 

“ Yes, it is. I do not fear being left alone. 
Papa does not require you. Mr. Aldrich told 
me this morning he might linger some time 
in this state. I shall miss you dreadfully, but 
you may be back in a few days, so that shall 
not trouble me.” 

She could see by the expression on his face 
that he by no means believed the latter asser- 
tion, nor yet in her heart did she. 

There was just time for him to catch the 
next train at Dulton. She was determined to 


understand. 


she said, her voice sounding | 


|get him off by it. She rang the bell for 
‘Susan. “Stay here until I come back,” she 
isaid. “I’m going to pack up your things, 
| George, dear.” He went with her into his 
) room. 

| “It is not right to leave you, child, with 
such a responsibility; for your sake, I re- 
main. 

“For my sake you go,” she answered, reso- 
|lutely, filling a small portmanteau. “ When 
duty sends a call, it shall never be said that I 
stand in the way of your answering it. It 
| will make me miserable if you do not. Give 
me those slippers ; and while you are putting 
on your boots, I am going out on a short 
errand.” 

She was away about five minutes. 

“T’ve managed it capitally,” she said; 
“Mr. Aldrich is going a round in the Dulton 
direction, and he will take you to the station.” 

“You are kicking me out,” remarked 
George. 

“ Because you will not go without.” 

His resistance had been of a very feeble 
nature throughout, because he was feeling 
that she was right; but, at the same time, he 
could not help letting his judgment, and affec- 
tion for her, go to war; the latter would have 
prevailed, if it had not been for her firmness 
and self-control. She saw that the slightest 
| giving way to the misery she felt at parting 
|from him would be the one spoke in the wheel 
|to prevent his going; and how much might 
|they both have to repent it in after life! She 
was so thankful that all had to be done in a 
| hurry, for she could not have kept up the out- 
ward show of cheerfulness, even merriment, 
/much longer. She walked with him to Mr. 
Aldrich’s house, and talked so confidently 
jabout soon seeing him again, that he almost 
believed it would really be so. 

“If you are back the day after to-morrow, 
you need not write,” she said, as he bade her 
good-bye. “But any way, I shall send a few 
[lines to you to-morrow to say how we have 
| got on; and I know you'll be disappointed 
|when I say we have not missed you much, 
and that’s what I shall say. Do start, Mr. 
Aldrich, I’m sure you'll be late for the train.” 

*Woodthorpe clocks are always twenty 
minutes before time,” said Mr. Aldrich, mount- 
| ing the gig. 

“Tf you trust to that you'll find them five 
minutes behind,” she replied. “Good-bye; ” 
—and she stood smiling and waving her hand 
to them, as if to see their backs was the hap- 








speaking, it was. The strain had been great, 
and she was aware of her weakness ir going 








the length of her tether very quickly, and 


piest thing that could befall her. In a way of | 
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then running back with a rebound; it was 


“Yes’m, but crying like that will only make 


now stretched to its utmost, but happily it| you worse.” 


was strong enough to bear the strain until the 
necessity was removed. As soon as the gig 


| was out of sight, she returned home and set 


Susan at liberty. She had made a firm reso- 
lution that she would not give way to the feel- 
ing of utter desolation that had come over 
her. She pretended to think that George was 
gone but for a few hours, and would come 
back with good news enough to compensate 








for the misery of being left. So she sat down 
to her work, but that was too conducive to} 
After a few stitches the work 
dropped from her hand, and she was lost in| 
reverie. How soon might she be left quite 
alone, and how should she manage to exist 
when she was no longer needful to any one ? 
were questions she asked herself. Oh if her 
father might but have lived, even in the state 
he had been in the last few months, she could 
have been happy, as indeed she was; but she 
knew perfectly well he would soon be taken 
from her, and she would be left with scarcely 
any interest in life. George would have his 
own work to attend to; and under present 
circumstances it would be impossible for them 
to live together. 

This train of thougnt was broken by a sound 
from Mr. Turnor. She went to look at him, 
but he was sleeping, and she could not see that 
he wanted anything. “How silly I am to 
bother myself about the future,’ she thought, 
as she gazed upon him. “‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof’ I will not think of 
burying my darling father before he dies. He 
perhaps will get a little better, and stay some 
time longer with me. And I must not doubt 
the promise of my heavenly Father, who has sup- 
ported me so graciously under all my trials, to 
still guide and protect me.” 

She turned to the window, and there, on the 
table, was the telegram, and near it the book 
George had been reading when it arrived, lying 
open at the very page he had last looked at. 
She took it up, and then somehow she realized 
to the full that he was gone. 

Half an hour afterwards Susan came into 
the room and found her crying almost hys- 
terically. 

“Just what I expected,” she muttered. 
“ What a stupe I’ve been not to come afore.” 

She went up to her mistress and stood be- 
side her, hoping she would speak, but she 
only sobbed, appearing unconscious of her 
presence. 

“ Miss Turnor,” she said, “you'll make your- 
self clear ill, and then what shall we do?” 

“Oh Susan, I am so wretched!” sobbed 
Maud. 





“T cannot help it.” 

“ Axing your pardon, you could if you tried.” 

Maud looked up astonished. It was the 
first time Susan had ever spoken in that style 
to her. 

“ Tt’s time master had some’ats to eat,” she 
continued, giving no heed to her angry expres- 
sion; “will you fetch it, or am I?” 

“You, I should think,” replied Maud, so 
thoroughly taken aback that the crying ceased 





| ceeded to feed Mr. Turnor. 


in a moment. 

Susan was no longer away than she could 
possibly help, and when she returned she pro- 
Maud took the 
plate and spoon from her hands, and ordered 
her to go, but all the notice Susan took of the 
command was to make way for Maud to take 
her place, and to plant herself just opposite. 
“Master swallows easier to-day,” she re- 
marked. 

“T do not think there is any difference,” re- 
plied Maud. 

“But I do; I’m sure on it. 
went down quite easy.” 

There was no more said. When Mr. Turnor 
had taken as much as he would, Maud gave 
the plate back to Susan, and she went down 
stairs. 

“ T’ve done it, and done mysen one too,”’ she 
said aloud. “ She’s clear mad wi’ me. Well, 
it’s stopped her from crying this time, but I 
shall never be able to try that on again, for I 
can’t abear for her to think as I’ve been rude 
to her for note. No. I shall tell her why I 
did it, and ax her pardon; so I must play 
another game the next time I find her in 
tears.” 

“Hollo, Suke! 
tears P”’ 

“La! Mrs. Philips, how you scarred me!” 

“Why, thou’t getting nervous. But what’s 
the matter with thee? Thou arn’t in tears, 
but thou looks troubled.” 

“Why Miss Turnor’s been erying fit to 
break her heart, because Mr. George has had 
to go; and I hate to see her.” 

“ Where’s he gone off to?’ asked Liza, 
feeling more interest in that than in Manud’s 
sorrow. 

* London.” 

“ What’s he gone for?” 

“ How should I know.” 

“ He’ll soon be back, I’sh think.” 

“I dunnow about that, Mrs. Philips. It’s 
my ’pinion it’s a order for furrin parts.” 

“Umph!” said Mrs, Philips, after a pause, 
rather more lengthy than she generally in- 
dulged in. “It caps me to think whatever can 


Why that bit 


What’s up? Who's in 
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take that young man away fra his ’ome at srg “What would you have him do?” “asked 
times when he’s most particular wanted in it.” | Susan. 

“ He would never ha’ left if he hadn’t been “Why different to what he does, or least- 
forced to it,” replied Susan, “and it was her as| ways what he has done. He doesn’t behave 
sent him. I could hear ’em talking, and he} so fond as he used to do, and I’m glad on it, 
declared he wouldn’t go till she wouldn’t hear | it was nobbut backening his purpose. Bless 
him talk no more, but went and put some/ you, he'll win the day, a man allus conquers if 
clothes into his box for him.” | he parseveres.”’ 

“Then did t’ hear what for he was to go?” “You’re very knowing,” remarked Susan, 
asked Liza,.drawing close up to Susan, and | turning her face away to hide a blush. 
lowering her voice almost to a whisper. | “Oh, thou needn’t hide thy blushes from 

“No, I didn’t,” answered Susan, moving a| me, I know thou’s been conquered.” 
little way back. | “There was note in me to conquer,” said 

“ As t’ no guessP”’ she, still averting her face. “I allus did love 

‘May be I have and may be I haven’t,” said | Ned, but it’s different wi’ Miss Turnor, she 
Susan, doggedly. doesn’t seem to care for Mr. Aldrich a bit; 

“When I want a secret-keeper I shall know | and he’s not half so keen as he was.’ 
where to find one,” said Liza. “Don’t tell me, I’ve watched ’em, and I 

“T have no secret,” said Susan, “ but I won’t | know something too, only I moant tell it; but 
talk about that as Miss Turnor doesn’t wish to|I can say he is allus thinking about her, and 
be mentioned.” | serving her to the best of his power on the sly. 

“Thou’s right, my lass. I wish I wasn’t so| He wouldn’t be so eager after her good if she 
fond o’ sifting to the bottom o’ everybody's | wasn’t more to him than a patient, or even 
business.” a ’quaintance.” 

And then they talked over their plans for} ‘ Well, I shall be strange and pleased if she 
the night, those two good-hearted women, | gets a good husband, and soon too.” 
arranging to the best of their ability how they | “Hey, bairn, so shall I. I'll away now and 
could shield their young mistress from care | see if I can get a word with him; he must back 
and attending too closely on the invalid. They} us on wi’ our scheme for the night.” 
agreed that Liza should come at nine and sit} “He'll do no good. Leave her to me.” 
up until four, when Susan would relieve her, “T sharn’t. Mark my words, Sukey, he’ll 
who in her turn was to be set at liberty to do| master her.” 
her morning’s work by Maud at seven; they; The event proved Liza was correct. Mr. 
would thus secure to her a good night. It/| Aldrich came in the evening and insisted on 
was a question whether she would fall in with | Maud’s going to bed immediately, and as an 
their wishes, but they decided to do their} excuse to know whether she really did go he 
utmost to make her. said he should remain with Mr. Turnor until 

“Tf I could nobbut see Mr. Aldrich,” said | Liza was ready to take her place in his room 
Liza, “I’d put him up to ordering her to leave | for the night. The latter precaution was un- | 
the night to us for once.” | necessary, she was quite worn out with constant 

“ A deal o’ good that ud do,” replied Susan ; | watching before. She had had to nerve herself 
“she would every bit as soon listen to me as|up to send her brother off; then the loneli- 
him.” |ness which had weighed upon her since his 

“ Nay, my lass, thou’s out there.” | departure had crushed out of her what little 

“T’ve seen ’em oftener together than you| spirit there was left. She submitted without 
have, Mrs. Philips, and I say she cares note | the slightest hesitation when Mr. Aldrich told 
for what he says, and, for the matter o’ that, | her to go down-stairs and eat the supper he 
for him nayther.” had ordered Susan to prepare for her; that is 

“Umph! Time will prove.” | to say, she went into the room and sat down 

“Tt weern’t prove that.” | at the table, the food remaining untasted. He 

“I lay a penny it does. She'll obey him / joined her in a few minutes, and without saying 
to-night, and some day she'll promise to obey 'a word poured out a glass of wine and put it 





be 


” 


him for allus.” into her hand; she took it, but showed no sign 
“Laws! She doesn’t care a button-top for | of drinking it, until he said, “ Drink it at once, | 
him.” please, I want you to have another glass ;” 


“Never you mind; he does for her, and if a| and he stood by her side with the decanter in 
man real loves a woman, and can see plenty|his hand. After that he put solid food before 
on her, he’s pretty safe to get her at last, if he | her, which she tried to eat, but he saw it Was 
isn’t over daft about her. I should like to| choking her, so he altered his tactics. 
give the doctor a hint now and then, if I durst.”| “ Never mind about that,” he said, “I think 
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| you have had enough to keep you from fainting. | Shion an hour, dear. Have you enjoyed your 


Go to bed directly, while I go to fetch you a| walk?” 
draught; you must have some hours’ sleep, or | “Oh, somuch! I mei Mr. Aldrich, and he | 
you will be ill. Give yourself up to rest with | took me such a pretty way over the fields to | 
a good conscience. I shall consider your father | | Thorpe. I wonder I have never discovered it | 
entirely under my charge until you are fit to myself.” 
resume it. Good-night. Susan will bring the} “Did he happen to mention Mrs. Brown?” 
dose to you in a quarter of an hour.” asked Mrs. Miller. “I have heard to-day that || 
“ Good-night,”’ she said, holding out her/|the Favills are gone to Whitby, and I cannot || 
hand; “I am grateful to you.” |learn whether she has accompanied them or | 
He had got the upper hand of her now. | not.” 
From that time she became perfectly docile,| “No, we never once touched on home sub- 
not only following his wishes, but often trying jects, we somehow got into a hot discussion 
to forestall them. He saw the ground he had on the merits and demerits of Tennyson. It 
gained, and happily was clever enough to is rather considered now the proper thing to 
know how to take advantage of it. He was abuse him, and it makes me furious.” 


| obliged even to confess to himself that his; “You look as if you had been excited.”’ 


usual luck had deserted him; but the truth “T have, and you excite me still more, Mrs. 
was he was beginning: to look at things as Miller. Are you sure the Favills are gone? 
they really were, whereas formerly he had Oh, if I could but have Mrs. Brown again.” 
tried to imagine that all would turn out as he} “I am nearly sure, but do not know for 
wished it should, and then because it did not) certain. If they are, most likely she is with | 
had been vexed and dispirited. He had to| them.” 
learn the lesson that he did not govern even| “I have been slightly frightened for a day 
his own little world, and that he must treat or two lest Liza should tire. I think she finds 
circumsiances as they arose. If he had by| being here so much rather irksome, and what | 
word or deed in the least pressed his suit with | shall I do if she throws up her place?” 
Maud, it would probably have been all up with| “I do not think she would leave you until 
him for ever; her mind was too full of heavy | you found some one else; she is not a bad- | 
care to give thought to anything of importance | hearted woman.” 
regarding herself, and she would have felt hurt | “No, indeed, she is not. However, it is of | 
had he endeavoured to make her. All he did/ no use meeting trouble. I'll rest content until 
was to be very considerate for her, kind and | | she introduces the subject, or until Mrs. Brown 
gentle with her. | comes home.” 
A fortnight passed. George was gone abroad, | ‘The fact was, Liza had been slightly alluding | 
and Maud was left, as she too well knew, to| to the, subject some days by hints so gentle, | 
bear, for an indefinite time, the burden of her| Maud at first had not seen the meaning, and 
father’s illness alone. Mrs. Miller was very | now she did not really understand them. Liza 
kind, doing her best to help and comfort her.| was not tired of having her time thoroughly 
She went nearly every evening to sit with Mr.| employed, but she was feeling the work too | 
Turnor while Maud took a walk, and some-| heavy for her, and her husband was beginning | 
times brought Mr. Miller to be her companion. | to complain that he and the bairns- did not || 
She saw that if she went by herself she | receive that attention from her that was neces- | 
generally returned down-hearted, and with| sary to their well-being. She made up her | 
suspiciously red eyes, but if some one were | mind to tell Maud that either she must resign | 
with her she would come back refreshed and | her work entirely or have more assistance, but 
strengthened. Unfortunately the younger mem- | whenever she tried to broach the subject her 
bers of the vicar’s family were from home, so| heart failed her; she saw it would be a trouble 
that more usually than not the evening walk | to Maud, so she always put it off to her next 
had to be a solitary one. opportunity of speaking to her alone. That 
One evening, when she had gone forth alone, evening when she left Mr. Turnor’s her husband | 
Mrs. Miller noticed she returned with more of | told her of Sir Arthur Favill’s departure, then | 
her old self about her than had been visible} she congratulated herself on not having men- 
since her father’s second attack. There was | tioned it, because if Mrs. Brown came home 
colour in her cheeks; brightness in her eyes, | the next day, which Liza thought she surely 
and a heartier ring in the tone of her voice. would, she should then be able to give up with 
“I hope I have not encroached on your| a good grace 
kindness, Mrs. Miller,” she said; “I had no| But no salen Brown appeared; she had gone 
idea it was so late.” with the Favills, and was not likely to be seen 
“You have only been away a little more | in Woodthorpe for some weeks to come. 
































The Willcox & Gibbs Stitch, 








As the needle rises a 
loop is formed which 
the looper enters, 


and twists, in the 
course of its revolu- 


opens and enlarges, | 
tion. 











which carties it | which/ is,let off and 


through the firstloop,| drawn up, twisted 
around the 2nd loop. 


The .sécond’ loop is 
ready for the looper, 











*{Mhiss iMyekay is oxceddingly pleased-with thé beautift 
Sewing’ Machine,-and-herewi Hare 8 at 
[Medina, Torquay, April 4th, 1870.} 





“Your. Sewing Machine dg_the easiest to learn, and at 
the same#time the most complete I have ever se@n.” 


(From Mrs. Winslow, 9, Grafton Terrace, Wérthing, 
April 4th, 1870. | : 


“Mrs. Bennett has degided on keeping the Sewing 
Machiné, as. she finds it works well and easily.” 
[Northbourne Reetory, Deal, April Gth, 1870.} 





Mrs. Atkinson has meyer had a momeut’s difficulty 
with her Sewing Machin@, and is-particularly pleased with 
the ease with which it can be turned from one kind of 
work to another without loss of time.” 


{Long Maton) Vicarage, Nottingham, Apyil. 4th, 1870.) 


«The machine continues to give perfect satisfaction.” 


[From Henry T. Tomkins, Esg., St. George’s (Hanover 
Square) Surveyor’s Offies, Ebury Bridge, London, 
S.W., April 4th, 1870, 


“ Mrs. Protheroe is more jand more pleased with her 
machine every day.” 
[Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, April 1st,1870.] 


“Mrs. Franks much pleased with theimachine.” 
[Park House, Loughboréugh, April 1st, 1370.) 


“Tt have received the: Sewing Machine,.and am so far 
satisfied with it.” ' 


{From Mrs. Galway, Wellington Terrace, Amley, 
April: 2nd; 1870.) 
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“ The maehine continues: to give great satisfaction.~ 
diéton, Farness re, cae N.B., 
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* By atten to your admirable {usta Book, | 
am able to, Manage the machine, which deseryes the 
highest praise for its simplicity and thorough fiidiency.” 


[From Mrs. Sarjeant, Chetwynd End, Newport, Sa 
1 Agra lith, cae ee ys 


*T have kes ‘your machine nearly @ year, and like it 
very much ; it is $os@asyt0 work,-and meyer out of order.” 


[From Mrs. Wélby, The Vicarage, Bolton-on- Dearne, 
“Rotherham.] 








“We are so well satisfied with the working of the ma- 
chine that I have pleasure in sending payment at. once. 
I find really no difficulties.” 

[ From Mrs. Collinson, Portland St., York, April 11th,1870.j 


“The machine gives the greatest satisfaction.” 
| From Wm. R. Reger’, Rsq., Holborn Hill, Carnforth, 
Apr il lath, 1870. ] 


“The machine has: arrived, and Mrs. Bomford has 
already hemmed handkerchiéfs very neatly with it.” 
fPitchill, Evesham, April 14th, 1870. ] 


‘¢ The machine. has proved fully equal to ies repre- 
sentation of it; and I am perfectly satisfied : cheque here- 
with.” 


‘From Alfred Walker, Esq., Lindley, ‘near~ Huddersfield, 
April 18th, 1870. ] 





“The machine gives entire satisfaction.” . 
1 From -Mrs, Davies,.51, North Street, Ryecroft Hill, 
Walsall, April 21st, 1870.] 























Qur, Patrons throughout the Kingdom 
have the advantage of experience in the use 
of the identical machines they purpose to. buy 
before they decide whether to buy or not, and 
without; incurring either risk or expense. 


Our Patrons resident abroad usually arrange with friends in the United 
Kingdom to make the trial on their behalf. 


Payment, receiyed_ by Monthly, Instalments, without 
extra. charge. 





Machines of other Makers taken in Exchange. 


For. full ai a see NEW EDITION 
of our, CATALOGUE, sent free. 


] 
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WILLCOX..& GIBBS Sewing Machine Co., 


160, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 135, REGENT-ST., W. 
LONDON. 
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W. F THOMAS ‘ann Co,s 


PATENT SEWING MACHIN ES, 


ADAPTED FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK. 


Domestic Machines, “Simple ar and Noiseless, 
Lock Stitch, £3 15s. 


The Celebrated No. 2, £10. 





ORIGINAL PATENTEES, 
| & 2, CHEAPSIDE; & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








Educational Works of DR. CORNWELL, F.B.G.S. 








SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 46th Edition. 3s. 6d.; 
or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


*,* mined Revised, bringing down the information 


to the present time, 
SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 29th Ndition. 
1s. ; ms with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. Questions 
alone, 


™AP-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 
large and small, 1s, 6d.; 2s. 6d. col 


por Bes (above 70) 
BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 


ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
43rd Edition. 1s. 9d. cloth; %s. red leather. 


55th Edition. 


GRAMMAR FOR b BEGINNERS. 
ls. cloth; 9d. sew: 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 32nd Edition. 1s. 6d. | 


KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. %. 
ALLEN’S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. lth 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Syste- 
Numerical 


matic Course of 
By Jamxs Connwett, Ph. Dr. eal G G. Frron, M.A. 


13th Edition. 4s, 6d. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 10th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 4s. 6d. 
*,* In both Arithmetios the “ Decimal "is explained, and 
umerous questions are proposed to be solved by the Decimal Method. 
In the Seienes of Arithmetio (pp. 328 e¢ seq.) is an explanation of the 
“ Metric System.” 


Shortly will be added to the Series; Biameabing Works on 
I. ENGLISH SPELLING, 
Il. ENGLISH POETRY. 
IIL ENGLISH HISTORY. 












London: SIMPKIN & Co.; HAMILTON & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 











The New Moarning Stationery, Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 


THE “OXFORD” MOURNING NOTE PAPER 
AND ENVELOPES (RECISTERED). 


_ The Borders in the usual Widths of Mourning Note Paper, but after the DgsiGn oF. THE 
) Oxrorp FRAME in appearance. 


Also, preparing for immediate issue, 
\ The Oxford Carmine Bordered Note, and the Oxford Violet Bordered Note, 

; WITH ENVELOPES TO MATOH EACH, _ ey: 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS IN TOWN bee: COUNTRY. 















\/ \I0]| TERRY, STONEMAN, & CO. Sole Proprietors, 


| HATTON. GARDEN, LONDON, B.C. 
SAMPLES POST ‘FREE FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, - 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


& P NOTICE. 


e* So "eon & POLSON were the first to adopt the name 
CORN FLOUR, and they are greatly interested 
in maintaining its reputation, which is liable to be dis- 


credited by the unwarrantable appropriation of the name 
to articles of a different character. 


PATENT To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME 


are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 
CORN FLOUR. BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn. 


ae ~— 9 ~ 


AQN-LET.ATI 


is prepared from RICE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (300,000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 

Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.B.S. 


“ Rice-Flour 1s Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as superior to anything of the 
kind now before the public.” 

















Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 
“T find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured; it forms an exceedingly digestible and 
wholesome article of diet.” 


Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible.” 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


PARKINS & GOTTO 








24.25.27& 28. OXFORD -‘S'W 


15s., 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s., and 60Us., the set 
CROQUET. with Book of Rules. A first-rate full-size 
set for 30s. The Club boxwood set (the best that can 
be made) 60s. All Croquet sent carriage paid to any 
Railway Station in England on prepayment. 
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